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FOREWORD 


In the London conferences on the Suez problem, Spain was torn between 
its role as self-appointed advocatus diaboli of the Arab world and its claim 
to be the great defender of Christian Europe. Franco's desperate hopes of 
making a splash on the international scene were expressed in claims that his 
government was eminently qualified to settle the dispute between Islam and 
the West. At the same time, Spain was gnawed by the fear that it was bound 
to lose Ceuta, Melilla, Ifni and Rio de Oro. Spain's retreat from Africa was 
manifest in the abolition of the post of High Commissioner for Morocco. 
Portugal's dispute with India over Goa continued, although the New Delhi 
government refrained from using force for fear that Pakistan might follow 
suit and send "volunteers" into Kashmir. 





Irked by U.S. dumping of cotton on the international market, Mexico 
instituted a rather fantastic scheme requiring U.S. automobile subsidiaries 
to export Mexican cotton to earn the necessary dollars with which to import 
parts and supplies from the United States. Inaugurated with much national- 
istic fanfare, the plan was apparently quietly dropped when it became clear 
that on account of the Egyptian crisis there would be an ample market for 
Mexican cotton. Relations between Mexico and the United States were likewise 
strained by the misadventures of a Mexican hulk deporting wetbacks from the 
United States to Mexico. Discontent in southern Mexico flared into a revolt 
against Governor Margarito Ramfrez of Quintana Roo. The Mexico City police 
obliged Batista by rounding up the Cuban exiles accused of plotting against 
the Cuban dictator. The assassination in Tijuana of the crusading newspaper- 
man Manuel Acosta Meza took the lid off corruption in Baja California. 


Unrest in Guatemala was diverted to resentment against Costa Rica by the 
government's attempt to prove that President José Figueres was using La 
Republica to malign Castillo Armas. In El Salvador the government, which had 
monopolized the elections, continued to make life as uncomfortable as 
possible for the opposition Partido Auténtico Constitucional. Unrest in 
Honduras obliged President Julio Lozano Diaz to decree a state of emergency, 
while Liberal leader Ramén Villeda Morales who had been cheated out of the 
presidency continued to suffer exile vile in Costa Rica. Deep tension in 
Nicaragua was revealed in the decision of the Conservative party to abstain 
from taking part in the elections as a protest against the Somoza family's 
stranglehold on the country. Costa Rica remained an island of decency in 
Central America, although President Figueres sought by a wage-freeze to stop 
a dangerous inflation. 


A wave of anti-American feeling swept Panama in protest against the 
failure of the London conference on the Suez problem to extend an invitation 
to Panama, which felt that as the owner of another international canal and of 
an important commercial fleet it had a clear right to be invited to the 
London parleys. Uncomfortably placed on the horns of a dilemma, the U.S. 
Government claimed that, since the "Panamanian" fleet is really owned in this 
country, the U.S. was clearly qualified to represent this fleet at London. 
Moreover, asserted Washington, there is no parallel between the two canals, 
since the U.S. has sovereign rights in the Panama Canal Zone. This the Pana- 
manian Government heatedly denied, whereupon Washington found itself in the 
untenable position of using the word "colonialism" to describe the Anglo- 
French position in Egypt, where there was no question of sovereignty and no 
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foreign troops on Egyptian soil, while the American flag flew over the Panan: 
Canal Zone and American troops stood guard there. 


In Cuba the 1958 presidential elections would decide whether Batista had 
succeeded in building up a machine which would return him to power personally 
or through a straw man, or whether the opposition would have a chance of 
showing its strength. Elder statesman Cosme de la Torriente was proving 
inadequate as an honest broker. There were constant rumors of invasions of 
Cuba by anti-Batista elements, with the Dominican Republic's Trujillo sup- 
porting the leftists whom he claims to despise. In Haiti, Finance Minister 
Clément Jumelle resigned his cabinet post in order to campaign as a presi- 
dential candidate in the elections scheduled for April 1957. 


The Dominican Republic rejected as absurd the Cuban accusations that 
Trujillo was masterminding the anti-Batista campaign, but tension between the 
two Caribbean republics grew steadily worse. The Editorial del Pacifico of 
Santiago de Chile published Jests de Galindez' La Era de Trujillo, which im- 
mediately became a best-seller throughout Latin America. The Ciudad Trujillo 
government sought to reply by flooding the Western Hemisphere with pamphlets 
denouncing Galfndez and liberals in general, while claiming not without 
reason that Trujillo had the support of the Catholic Church. Unfortunately, 
there is so much scepticism concerning all government propaganda that this 
barrage aroused more resentment than support. Puerto Rican Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin was another target of Trujillo's propagandists, but in reality 
Munoz Marin's position strengthened with the decline of the Nationalist party. 


Venezuelan dictator Pérez Jiménez likewise denounced a plot to assassi- 
nate him, and named ex-President Rémulo Betancourt and Costa Rica's President 
Figueres as the intellectual authors of the crime. The Colombian city of Cali 
was rocked by an explosion which killed more than 1,000 people and shook the 
uneasy throne of Rojas Pinilla. The dictator's attempt to pin responsibility 
on the Liberals backfired, and the Catholic hierarchy, which had supported 
him, began to express fears that he was turning into another Perén. The 
attempts of the falangista regime of Rojas Pinilla to saturate Colombia with 
a 1984-type propaganda led to the extravagant purchase of television gets by 
the government, which thereby seriously weakened the Colombian peso, a 
currency which should be as hard as the Venezuelan bolfvar. The appearance 
of the government newspaper Diario Oficial was another step in the decline of 
Colombia's free press, and heightened the strain between Rojas Pinilla and 
the Inter-American Press Association. 





The election of Ecuadorean President Camilo Ponce was marred by the 
unsuccessful revolt of a military garrison in the province of Manabi. Newly 
elected President Manuel Prado of Peru granted an amnesty to all political 
prisoners and exiles, and APRA began to manifest its strength again. The 
stability of the new Bolivian government of President Hernan Siles Suazo was 
threatened by unrest among the right-wing Falangistas. Chilean President 
Carlos Ibanez rode out the storm by shuffling his cabinet. 


With the help of the Navy, Argentine President Aramburu maintained 
control of Argentina, but the proposal for a South Atlantic Defense Pact 
which would increase the prestige and power of the Argentine navy met with a 
cool reception in Rio de Janeiro. The Uruguayan Government was accused of 
failing to simplify the tangle of regulations which hamper trade (a Klein-Saks 
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prescription would seem to be good medicine), and the colegiado system came 
in for criticism as having shown its inability to act decisively. Paraguay's 
ties with Brazil will be strengthened by the railroad which the two countries 
have agreed to build; in view of the terrain, the line linking Asuncién with 
the east will be slow abuilding. 


Brazilian nationalism expressed itself in the abrogation of the year-old 
agreement for the export of atomic materials to the United States--a serious 
diplomatic defeat for this country. The Communists rejoiced, as did 
Brazilian financiers who hoped to exploit these resources to their own ad- 
vantage. There was widespread opposition to the encouragement the U.S. has 
given all Latin American countries to burden themselves with an arms load 
they cannot support. The XVIIIth International Geographical Congress was 
held in Rio de Janeiro, and the U.S.S.R. appealed to the intellectuals by 
sending an eight-man delegation and an excellent exhibit. Atoms for peace 
and culture for war seems to be the slogan of this age. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


After several years' labor, the index to volumes I--VII of 
the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT is off the press. It was 
edited by Joseph C. Shirley and H. Leslie Robinson, with 
the help of several assistants. It is a substantial 
volume of 224 pages, but thanks to a grant we have been 
able to keep the price down to $2. The edition is limited, 
and we are particularly eager that university and college 
libraries should possess it. Since at this time we are not 
advertising the index, we hope that readers will call its 
existence to the attention of the librarian of the insti- 
tution to which they are attached. A pink order slip is 
provided with each copy of this issue of the REPORT. If 
possible, please send your checks with the order and thus 
help reduce our clerical burden. The index contains some 
20,000 entries, and each entry gives at least one and 
usually more references. We are confident that the index 
will greatly facilitate the work of researchers and enhance 
the value of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT. 


IT IS WITH SORROW 


that we observe that some writers are still publishing books 
and articles based largely on the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, 
but without the proper bibliographical acknowledgment. We 
are flattered that the information we have carefully gathered 
should be used with a minimum of disguise, but it is so easy 
to raise one's hat and greet by name the friend who has 
helped you. 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The interest of all nations centered in August on the crisis brought 
about by Egypt's nationalization of the Suez Canal Company. In spite of the 
strong pro-Egyptian sentiments expressed by Spanish newspapers in July 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 323), the Franco government let it be known that it 
considered Spain the best qualified nation to mediate the differences arising 
out of the seizure. Informed sources felt that the unusual inconsistency 
between press and palace may have reflected an abrupt change in the govern- 
ment's appraisal of the situation. The shift was possibly induced by the 
fact that early reports had closely paralleled the pro-Egyptian views of the 
Moscow press, which are normally anathema in Spain. By the time the repre- 
sentatives of 22 nations, including Spain, had assembled in London to confer 
on the canal question, the Spanish Government and press again spoke with one 
voice, this time that of Foreign Minister Alberto Martin Artajo. On 
August 22, Spain joined with 17 of the nations in supporting the Dulles Plan, 
which favored the establishment of an international board with Egyptian 
participation to insure navigation on the 103-mile waterway to all nations in 
both peace and war. The Dulles Plan explicitly recognized Egyptian sover- 
eignty in the area, a formula which the Spanish representative had vigorously 
supported. The attendance of Spain at the London conference marked an 
important moment in the history of the Franco regime. It was indicative of 
the progress made in combatting the ostracism of Spain by the United Nations 
in 1946. Some Spaniards were nevertheless critical of the manner in which 
the conference was called. They claimed that it was being held under the 
threat of force on the part of Britain and France and that the conference was 
packed with British-and French sympathizers. Despite such misgivings, it was 
clear that Spain emerged from the London conference on the side of the 
Western European powers. Spanish spokesmen repeatedly expressed the feeling 
that the nation's military and economic security would be in jeopardy unless 
the canal were internationalized. This did not mean, however, that Spain's 
efforts to cultivate the friendship of the Arab World were at an end. In 
failing to live up to Arab expectations, however, Spain faced the possibility 
of renewed agitation on the part of Moroccans in the former protectorate for 
the release of the strongholds of Ceuta, Melilla, Ifni and Rfo de Oro. This 
issue was temporarily shelved in the initial negotiations for the transfer of 


authority (H.A.R., IX: p. 272). 


ee a 





By timely coincidence with the Suez crisis, August 4 marked the anni- 
versary of the loss of Gibraltar to the British in the War of the Spanish 
Succession in 1704. Newspapers recalled the statement of British Professor 
J. B. Trend, who gratified Spanish nationalism when he said many years ago, } 
"The Spanish consider the status of Gibraltar a disgrace. To them the 
situation is comparable to a French domination of Dover." The newspapers 
failed to point out that Trend is now a bitter enemy of the Franco regime, 
and refuses to set foot on Spanish soil as long as that regime continues. 
Recent statements by the Caudillo were interpreted by one reporter as a 
prelude to Spain's presenting the case before the United Nations in an effort 


to reclaim The Rock. 





Across the Strait of Gibraltar in the former Protectorate of Spanish 
Morocco, the post of High Commissioner was abolished by the Spanish Government. 
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able to buy automobiles 


ing a formal request to the Ministry 


of Commerce. It was stipulated, however, that no one who had purchased an 
auto in the last three years would allowed obtain another at the 
present time. Requests were often filed away for as long as two to three 
years before the prospective purcha re red the necessary approval under 
the old system. Vehicles are being 1 red in Madrid at the rate of 
2,000 per month. Most of them, however, are reported to be various types of 
motorbikes. The increase in traffi ‘ether with a new municipal ordinance 
prohibiting the sounding of horns wa xpected to cnuse a good deal of 
consternation for both drivers and pedestrians. When asked for his opinion 
regarding the probable success of iegislation to control Jehu-type driving 
in Madrid, one policeman replied, ir words of the popular American 
ballad, "Que sera, sera 

Another old Spanish custom seemed destined to fade away more quickly: 
The Ministry of Labor approved a new -hour week for insurance employees but 
set the hours of work from 8:00 A.M 3:00 P.M. It was expected that other 
enterprises would follow suit The traditional pattern of late rising and 
leisurely dining was initially challenged by U.S ontractors trying to meet 
deadlines on military construction project 

PORTUGAL 

The Indian Government continued focus attention upon the Goan issue 
but to treat it as if it were a bed ieedles upon which it must lie 
“peaceably” in the manner of a Hindu etic exercising mental discipline. 
While still urging peaceful solutions, Prime Minister Nehru protested that 


four Portuguese soldiers had trespassed 
he alerted border police to prevent a recurrence of 


statement 


Indian press also reported the 
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over 500 persons had been arrested recently in Goa on suspicion of helping 
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The Portuguese also publicized a 
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persons had been beaten to death by the 


The Foreign Ministry 


said it was not possible to cbtain security assurances for the Brazilian 


diplomat whom it had selected in September 1955 t: 


take charge of Portuguese 
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interests in India. In New Delhi a spokesman of Nehru's government replied 
that this was "wholly incorrect," and that the Brazilian representative who 
visited Bombay last February had been given complete facilities to discharge 
his duties, for which he had "thanked the government." The Indian official 
declared that, on the other hand, the Egyptian representative charged with 
looking after Indian interests in Goa had been waiting for six months for 
permission to re-enter that Portuguese possession. The Portuguese Government: 
replied that such permission would be granted as soon as India started giving 
ample facilities to the Brazilian representative in Bombay, where he 
allegedly had not even been allowed the use of the building housing the 
Portuguese Consulate General. 


The Hindustan Times of New Delhi declared on August 26 that there was 
"fresh evidence of Portugal's intransigence." It said there were still many 
Indian nationals working in Goan mines, but that there was no way of knowing ; 
how they fare. The newspaper stated that the Indian Government had been 
patient, but that the patience of the Goans themselves "might not be inex- 
haustible, as the revolt of colonial peoples all over Asia and Africa would 
indicate." It said that it is up to the Western Powers, "to whom /Portugal7 
looks for support," to advise that country to put an end to its "anachronism" 
in India. The Times especially praised John Sherman Cooper, who recently 
resigned as U.S. Ambassador to India, for a speech he made in San Francisco 
on August 21 urging that Portugal could make a great contribution to the 
cause of peace by relinquishing control over Goa. Cooper aiso contended that 
it was a mistake for the United States to associate itself with colonialism 
by seeming to give tacit support to Portugal's claims to Goa. 








When Portugal's only political organization, the Uniao Nacional, held its 
Fourth Congress in May-June 1956 (H.A.R., IX: pp. 224,273), delegates were 
reported to be highly critical of many aspects of government operation. The 
Christian Science Monitor reported in August that the chief critic had been 
Daniel Barbosa, a former Minister of Economy under Salazar. Barbosa had 
urged that it was time all Portuguese had an economically balanced life "on 
the highest level national potentialities would permit" so that Portugal 
would no longer be “one of the poorest civilized countries." He affixed the 
blame for the hampering of progress not upon high officials but upon "those 
who carry out and distort their orders." Some of the things he criticized, 
though, appeared to be matters of official policy. Barbosa especially scored i 
the "illusion" that austerity would create riches and prepare for a better ; 
future; he said this leads only to "economic depression and investment 
difficulties." The former Economy Minister urged that the importation of 
necessary goods be facilitated and that a "vigorous policy of coordination 
and subsidy" be put into effect. Referring to the "continual crisis" in 
agriculture, he regretted that, in spite of ever-growing costs of production, 
farm prices continued to be limited by government regulation. On the other 
hand, these prices, he said, are still too high for the average consumer 
whose wages are insufficient to maintain a family. 





ae Sigel PN Ae bis bo onder ew 


Work on the irrigation system for the Sorraia Valley progressed 
steadily. Officials hope that the project will be completed by 1958, at a 
cost of 157 million escudos ($5.4 million). The cost of the work already 
undertaken amounts to 38.3 million escudos, and work valued at a further 
32 million escudos is expected to be authorized this year. 
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On August 8, a new 23,000-ton tanker was launched from the Arsenal do 
Alfeite, situated on the Tagus River opposite Lisbon. The tanker, which has 
a capacity of 22,395 cubic meters, accommodation for 12 passengers and a 
speed of about 13.5 knots, is the largest vessel so far built ina 
Portuguese shipyard. 


It was reported that the Gulbenkian Foundation, launched in July, 
donated financial aid to the families of the dead victims of the Cali 
explosion (See COLOMBIA). 


MEXICO 
The Mexican Government announced that the "compulsory payment" system 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 331), designed to stimulate the sale of Mexican cotton 
abroad, had been shelved in view of the current worldcotton situation. The 
plan had been devised by the Ministries of Treasury and Economy and provided 
for payment in cotton in return for import permits and finished goods. Those 
affected primarily by the plan were U.S. automobile assemblers. Prior to the 
shelving of this system, International Harvester, General Motors, Chrysler 
Motors, and Ford had accepted $32 million in Mexican cotton. 


Promulgation of the plan had been regarded as premature in Mexican 
government circles as the original estimate of 2.1 million bales for the 
annual crop was later revised to 1.75 million. The greatly feared dumping of 
surplus cotton on the world market by the United States did not glut the 
market as Mexico had anticipated, and it was predicted that cotton would be 
in great demand throughout the year. 


United States automotive assembly plants and subsidiaries in Mexico 
imported an average of $20 million in completely assembled automobiles and 
$60 million in parts and accessories in recent years, and the "compulsory 
payment" plan threatened to disrupt this lucrative trade. Mexico planned, 
however, to continue the exchange of cotton for finished commodities with the 
13 nations with which it has barter agreements. 


A passenger mutiny was reported on the Mexican ship "Mercurio" as it 
entered the Panuco River prior to docking at Tampico. The ship had been 
under contract to the United States Immigration Service for the purpose of 
returning Mexicans who had entered the United States illegally. It carried 
about 500 passengers and, as it entered the channel, it was reported that 
some 40 deportees jumped overboard, five of them drowning. The United States 
Embassy stated that the ship transportation system had been adopted to keep 
illegal entrants from returning to the United States as rapidly as they had 
when they were merely transported across the border. The Embassy also 
Stated that initial reports on the incident were unconfirmed and that a full 
investigation of the matter would be conducted. Captain Jorge Noval of the 
"Mercurio" denied that any uprising had taken place aboard his ship and 
explained that he had docked to allow the removal of: a passenger who had 
become ill during the voyage. However, the "Mercurio" completed the remainder 
of the trip to Veracruz without passengers. 


A revolt erupted in Quintana Roo against the administration of Governor 
Margarito Ramirez who was accused of irregularities in the handling of the 
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chicle and hardwood industries. The uprising was headed by 92-year-old 
General Francisco May, a full-blooded Maya Indian, who had fought in the Mexi- 
can Revolution of 1910. May and 2,000 Maya supporters surrounded the 
territorial capital building in Chetumal and called for the ouster of 
Ramfrez, vowing to remain in their positions until their demand had been 
granted. No reports of violence were received originally, but later infor- 
mation indicated that Ramirez and his staff had fled to Mexico City to 
request official assistance. Ramfrez categorically denied all charges 
brought against him by General May and sought federal aid to regain his 
office. Federal officials promised that a full-scale investigation would be 
made and the proper action would be taken to end the dispute. 


New difficulties have arisen between the Mexican Government and shrimp 
fishermen from the United States (H.A.R., IX: p. 326) over the old issue of 
territorial jurisdiction over the fishing grounds used jointly. Several 
Texas-owned shrimp boats had been seized by Mexican patrol craft during 
recent months with bad will developing on both sides. American shrimp oper- 
ators have turned the matter over to their individual Congressmen who have 
been working with the State Department to draft a treaty defining juris- 
diction in the shrimping waters. Initial efforts by the United States were 
unacceptable to Mexico, but continued efforts were being made to draft a 


workable plan. 


Federal Security Police announced the arrest of a group of Cuban exiles 
charged with plotting the assassination of President Batista. Three members 
of the Cuban "School of Revolutionaries" in Mexico City were arrested in 
Yucatan (See CUBA). Federal Police Sub-Director Gilberto Su@rez Torres named 
César Gémez Hernéndez, Jestis Gilberto Garcia Alonso, and Rafaela Esperanza 
Olizdbal Acosta as the group members charged with the purchase of weapons and 
munitions to be used in the attempt on Batista's life. “Mexican authorities 
were reported to be considering deportation action against Fidel Castro Ruiz, 
the alleged leader of Cuban revolutionaries in Mexico, and security officials 
warned that Mexico would not be tolerant of any group of exiles plotting the 
overthrow of their home governments. 


The vice cleanup campaign launched by Governor Braulio Maldonado of Baja 
California continued in high gear as concerted efforts to stamp out prosti- 
tution and the narcotics traffic were intensified. An investigation was 
launched following the assassination of Manuel Acosta Meza, crusading editor 
of El arcial of Tijuana, Baja California, who was shot to death on July 26 
following the publication of aseries of articles which linked Mexican authori- 
ties with representatives of international narcotics rings and with racketeers 


in California, U.S.A. 


Vice conditions in Baja California have long been of great concern to 
law enforcement officials in the United States, and large quantities of mari- 
huana and heroin have crossed the border into the hands of addicts throughout 
the western part of the United States. Little effort had been exercised to 
control this traffic prior to the vigorous campaign of Governor Maldonado, 
and Mexican President Ruiz Cortines gave personal approval to the anti-vice 
campaign. In addition to narcotics traffic, uncontrolled prostitution has 
flourished for many years in Tijuana, and venereal disease has long been a 
major issue for the 12th Naval District in San Diego. 
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In an address given in Campeche to the national committee of the 
confederacion de Trabajadores Mexicanos (C.T.M.), Fidel Velazquez, current 
C.T.M. leader, expressed the dissatisfaction of the labor element with the 
long dominant Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI). Velazquez later 
substantially softened the nature of his remarks, and observers believed that 
the speech resulted from pressure exercised on Velazquez from within his own 
group. A great deal of attention was given to the attack on the traditional 
party by newspapers throughout the nation, but it was felt that any differ- 
ences between the labor organization and the national party would be 
reconciled within the party framework. 


The government announced the signing of a new contract for Mexican 
racero labor with the United States. The contract called for 280,000 men to 
work in the United States, principally in California and the Southwest. The 
flow of braceros will begin in September when 124,600 are scheduled to depart; 
they will be followed by 73,000 in October, 11,000 in November, and 5,000 in 
December when the contract will be terminated. 





The Guaranty Trust Inc., of Houston, Texas, announced that it had agreed 
to lend $5 million to the Texas International Sulphur Company for the 
construction of a sulphur plant in the state of Veracruz. The addition of a 
new company to the three currently in operation gave expectation that Mexico 
would continue to increase its annual production of sulphur, which rose from 
86,000 tons in 1954 to 515,000 tons in 1955. Production is expected to reach 
900,000 tons in 1956 and 1 million tons in 1957. Mexico is exporting great 
amounts of this product as domestic industries absorb only a small percentage 
of the annual production capacity. 


The government announced the opening of a 150-mile natural gas pipeline 
between Poza Rica and Mexico City. The operation of the facility has doubled 
the supply of natural gas available in the capital. Four pumping stations 
have been established to carry the gas from the sea level elevation of Poza 
Rica to the 7,370-feet elevation of Mexico City. 


The Ministry of Communications announced that the Mexican Telephone 
Company has completed plans to invest 35 million pesos in the modernization 
and amplification of exist‘ing telephone facilities. The plan called for the 
installation of 50,000 new telephones in urban centers throughout the nation 


by 1957. 


The Congress of Motor Hotels, a United States business concern, announced 
plans for the construction of the largest combination hotel-motel in the 
Western Hemisphere. The $4.8 million structure will occupy an area of 46,000 
square meters in the southern section of Mexico City and will be financed 
jointly by American and Mexican capital. The development of the area as a 
suburban commercial area has been included and patterned after the successful 
shopping-center idea utilized in the United States. 


Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) announced that the octane rating of their 
premium gasoline would be raised from 80 to 90. General dissatisfaction 
expressed by tourists and Mexican motorists who own high-compression auto- 
mobiles stimulated the change. ‘ 
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Demands by student associations from several universities for improved 
dormitory facilities resulted in a series of demonstrations in downtown 
Mexico City, especially in the area where the principal tourist hotels are 
located. Mexican authorities, fearful of the effect that the demonstrations 
might have on the tourist industry, issued orders prohibiting demonstrations 
by student organizations. Miguel Molinar, Chief of Federal District Police, 
stated that students who assemble in public would be arrested for disturbing 


the peace. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


On August 26, the Guatemalan Government ended the state of siege imposed 
60 days earlier and restored constitutional rights. Government officials 
stated that the conditions which had caused the siege decree had been 
corrected and that its extension for an additional 30-day period would not be 
necessary. President Castillo Armas expressed his satisfaction with the 
current state of national affairs, but he issued a stern warning that he 
would not allow political activity from extremist elements of the right or 
left to interfere with the rebuilding of Guatemala. The President, in his 
first press conference since the lifting of the state of siege called for the 
establishment of a "positive and permanent democracy” as the best method of 
combatting Communism within Guatemala. 


Diplomatic difficulties erupted between Guatemala and Costa Rica follow- 
ing the appearance of a series of articles in the Costa Rican newspaper La 
Republica criticizing President Castillo Armas and his administration. The 
Guatemalan Congress, in a very stormy session, rejected the proposal of 
several members who favored breaking diplomatic relations. Some legislators 
regarded the articles in La Reptblica, of which President José Figueres is a 
majority stockholder, as direct attempts to discredit Castillo Armas within 
Costa Rica. They also believed that Figueres had invited President Castillo 
Armas to Costa Rica following the President's conference in Panama in order 
to defame or possibly to murder him. President Figueres, in an official 
apology, lamented the incident as misuse of freedom of the press within his 
country, adding that the articles in no way reflected official thinking 
toward Guatemala. This apology was accepted by President Castillo Armas. 





The Ministry of the Interior announced the deportation to Honduras of ; 
Juan Cérdova Cerna for alleged subversive activities. Cérdova Cerna was a 
staunch opponent of the Arbenz regime and had strongly supported the 
Castillo Armas revolution. President Castillo Armas refused a plea extended 
by the Guatemalan Newspapermen's Association on behalf of two newsmen | 
expelled during the disorders of June and July. The newsmen were two of the 
37 Guatemalans expelled from the country for alleged anti-government | 


activities. 





The government announced the opening of the Bank for Agricultural De- 
velopment (Banco del Agro) designed to stimulate the financing of private 
agricultural enterprise. The bank will be owned and administered by private 
farmers and cattle breeders and will be financed by compulsory, one-time 
contributions levied by the government and based on production records. The 
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United Fruit Company was specifically barred from contributing to or partici- 
pating in the activities of the bank by a decree which excluded banana growers. 
The original capitalization of the bank was $2,790,000 with some $300,000 yet 
to be collected. 


Government sources disclosed the signing of a contract with the Siemens- 
Halske Co. of Germany, for the installation of a new system of telephone trunk 
lines. The $3.1 million contract provided for the installation of 20,000 new 
phones in Guatemala City, 600 in Antigua, and 100 in Amatitlan. The work has 
been scheduled for completion within three years and is designed to relieve 
the heavily overtaxed and outdated system currently in use. 


EL SALVADOR 


Alberto Castro Ninez, Secretary General of the opposition Partido 
Auténtico Constitucional (PAC), was arrested for possessing arms for sub- 
versive purposes but was soon released for lack of compromising evidence. 
PAC protested the action and accused the government of totalitarian tactics. 


Work for the construction of the new Port of Acajutla, which will 
include a breakwater and a new dock, was officially inaugurated by President 
Osorio. It was expected that the job would be completed in 30 months and 
would cost around $7.5 million. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that economic activity during the 
second quarter of 1956 was at a high level, with substantial retail business 
and good agricultural prospects. Planning and construction of several 
industrial enterprises progressed, and some proposed ventures were granted 
benefits under the Processing Industries Development Law. Among those 
projects reported in the advanced planning stage were a cement block plant, a 
glass factory and a sugar refinery. West Germany purchased more than 40% of 
the country's 1955-56 coffee crop, which was estimated at 950,000 bags of 69 
kilograms each. The 1956-57 coffee crop is expected to exceed one million 


bags. 





Imports of maize from Honduras, usually very substantial, were pro- 
hibited by the government for an 18-month period due to the great yield of 
the current domestic crop. This increase in production, which has Honduran 
exporters worried, was a result of greater acreage and wider use of hybrids. 


A request by representatives of dairy interests for the imposition of a 
protective tariff on dry milk imports was expected to meet some opposition, 
since an industry has grown up which recombines the dry product and sells it 
as whole milk. The matter was referred to a committee which is studying the 
milk and cattle industry and includes representatives from the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Finance, Economy and Social Assistance, and the Cattlemen's 
Association. 


HONDURAS 


‘ 


President Julio Lozano Diaz decreed a state of emergency in the De- 
partment of Francisco Morazan on August 2 following an unsuccessful uprising 
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in the Honduran capital the previous day. The rebellion was the climax of 
several months of unrest and minor political demonstrations against the 
Lozano Diaz regime. The state of emergency forbade the carrying of arms; 
there was complete censorship and crowds were not permitted to gather. 
Travel within the department was allowed only with the permission of authori- 
ties. The uprising was blamed on the supporters of Ramén Villeda Morales, 
Liberal leader and presidential candidate who was exiled along with other 
prominent liberals (H.A.R., VIII: p. 335). Many suspects were held for 
questioning. 


Maj. Santos Sorto Paz, acting commanding officer of the San Francisco 
barracks, the center of the revolt, was convicted by a court martial of open- 
ing the garrison to the rebels and was sentenced to death. There were 
reports that three unidentified men were also sentenced to die for partici- 
pating in the revolt. 


Although an official dispatch announced that peace was restored in the 
capital, a number of persons continued to seek asylum in the embassies of 
Mexico, Argentina, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The Liberal newspaper, El 
Pueblo and El Cronista, were suspended. 


In spite of a new Presidential decree confirming the scheduled elections 
for a National Constituent Assembly on October 7, there was some question 
whether they would take place. The President had stated last May that 60 days 
notice would be given to political parties so that they could prepare their 
campaigns. When asked if this would still be done, he replied that he would 
"have to think about that." 


wee ak toe 


Reports that the President had resigned because of a heart attack and 
paralysis of one arm were officially denied. It was explained that he had . 
merely had an attack of flu. Government officials suggested that his indispo- ; 
sition was taken advantage of to spread rumors to "increase the war of nerves 


against Honduras." 


Sudden death from a heart attack came to Honduras' Ambassador to the U.S., 
Gen. Carlos Izaguirre. He was a writer and the Honduran representative to 


the Organization of American States. 





The firms of Johnson, Drake & Piper, and Farnsworth & Chambers jointly 
submitted a bid of $1,264,000 for the construction of 34 kilometers of the 
Pan American Highway in Honduras. 


The Tela Railroad Co., a subsidiary of the United Fruit Co., returned to 
the government over 12 million acres of land in the vicinity of the Tela- 
Progreso highway now under construction. The government will distribute this 


land to small farmers. 





NICARAGUA 


Leén was the site chosen for the Liberal party convention, scheduled for 
September 20. The National Committee of Propaganda for Somoza recently began 
its campaign for the nomination of dictator Anastasio Somoza as the Liberal 
party's Presidential candidate for the 1957-63 period. The opposition youth 
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group Renovacion Conservadora condemned as "suicidal" the Conservatives' 
decision to abstain from taking part in the elections (H.A.R., IX: p. 335). 
The group called for the creation of a party which would participate in 
elections and, in case of defeat, would keep its principles alive within the 
minority circles of the government. Later reports that the Conservatives 
named representatives to the Electoral Board indicate that they reversed 
their decision. 


Nicaraguan business activity was spotty during the second quarter of 
1956, according to Foreign Commerce Weekly. Foreign and domestic trade gave 
signs of slowing down. Imports of agricultural machinery and equipment were 
less than those of a year ago, but trade was active in seeds, fertilizers, 
insecticides and similar items, helped by the government's lowering of 
handling charges for such products at Puerto Somoza. There was shortage of 
money in Managua, where retail trade was reported to be 25% less than the 
June 1955 volume. The agricultural outlook was varied. Cotton planting 
aroused concern in view of the world surplus. About 20% of the preceding 
year's producers, mainly the smaller operators who fear the increasingly 
competitive market, would not plant for the coming crop year. On the other 
hand, optimism prevailed in the coffee sector due to early signs of a record 
1956-57 crop. Planting of corn, beans and other food crops was reported on 
schedule but it was too early to predict whether the expected increase in 
production would be large enough to eliminate emergency imports. 





The proposed social security assessments of 4% and 8% for labor and 
management, respectively, gave rise to protests from both sides. The govern- 
ment maintained that although the assessments were higher than in most Latin 
American countries, risk coverage under the new system was more extensive. 


Nicaragua's gold mining industry, on the downgrade in the past decade, 
declined still further with the closing of two mines, leaving only three 
active ones in the country. Somewhat offsetting this development were opti- 
mistic reports by the National Economic Council that recent observations 
hinted the existence of oil deposits on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
silver in the Nueva Segovia mountains and iron in Monte Carmelo. 


Nicaragua became the tenth country to ratify the Inter-American Con- 
vention on Political and Civil Rights for Women as Nicaraguan Ambassador 
Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa signed and deposited the ratification in a brief 
ceremony at the Pan American Union. 


COSTA RICA 


The Costa Rican Government announced this month the freezing of wages 
for a period of six months for the majority of trades, and for nine months 
in the case of agricultural workers. The decree was in line with a promise 
which President José Figueres had made to a group of employers' representa- 
tives not to raise wages for one year. The announcement was made in spite of 
the strike brewing in the banana region on the Pacific Coast. Workers in the 
Golfito district declared that they would stop work unless the company 
improved salaries. Minister of Labor Otto Fallas Monge queried labor leaders 
to ascertain the specific causes of discontent. He planned to visit the 
region before the end of the month. 
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A cordial meeting between Renato Delcore Alvarado, Costa Rican Ambassa- 
dor to Guatemala, and President Castillo Armas of Guatemala, reportedly wrote 
finis to a misunderstanding between the two countries. Members of the 
Guatemalan Assembly had been quoted in the newspaper La Republica as affirm- 
ing that President Figueres of Costa Rica had planned to “ambush” Castillo 
Armas by inviting him to visit San Jose and then subjecting him to criticism 
and attacks from Guatemalan exiles in Costa Rica. President Figueres 
disclaimed official responsibility for the deputies’ allegations, pointing 
out that "no executive is responsible for opinions expressed by members of 
the legislative power acting within their parliamentary rights." As a part 
owner of La Republica, President Figuers explained to Castillo Armas that the 
reports were the result of freedom of the press in action and had nothing to 
do with the friendship that exists between the two nations. 





Students of the Superior School of Public Administration recently com- 
pleted a study of Alajuela, capital of the province bearing the same name and 
the second largest city in Costa Rica. Six commissions composed of students 
from various Central American republics studied the administration of the 


municipality and of the surrounding region under the guidance of Prof. Alberto 


Lopez Gallegos. Alajuela was selected for the study because its economic 


conditions offer considerable hope for improvement and because it was believed 


that the community would be receptive to the recommendations of the group. 


PANAMA 


The Republic of Panama protested to the U.S. and Britain for not having 
been invited to the London conference concerning the Suez Canal. Panama said 
it considered it "necessary and proper, and of special importance" that it 
participate in the talks since "the Suez Canal has fundamental analogies with 
the Panama Canal." The note declared that Panama would "exercise its own 
rights regardless of decisions reached" during the London talks. Many 
believed that Panama's deep resentment of this “discourteous treatment” was 
largely due to its having one of the greatest merchant fleets in the world, 
although the U.S. Government pointed out that most of Panama's shipping was 
owned by U.S. interests and could therefore be represented by the United 
States at the London meeting. 


The question of sovereignty in the Canal Zone arose again. U.S. Secre- 
tary of States Dulles quoted an excerpt from Article 3 of the 1903 Canal 
Zone Treaty, which he interpreted as giving the U.S. "all the rights which 
it would possess if it were sovereign” in the zone. Panama's Foreign 
Minister Alberto Boyd challenged this interpretation, saying that Panama had 
given only “certain powers exclusively for the purpose of the Canal and 
nothing else." 


According to the Christian Science Monitor, Boyd's attitude caused some 
people in Washington "to wonder if it might not be smart for the U.S. to 
regionalize the Canal, through some kind of tie-up with the Organization of 
American States, before any world pressure develops to ‘internationalize’ 
1%.” 





Panama's First Lady, Sra. Olga Arias, arrived in Washington to request 
Salk polio vaccine to be used in an anti-polio campaign in her country. 
Sra. Arias, who is also the head of the Red Cross in Panama, said that the 
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Republic should receive special consideration because of the proximity of the 
Canal Zone, “if only to protect U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone." The White 
House granted her request. 


On July 30, high winds severely damaged banana plantations on the 
Pacific coast of Panama. The estimated loss was 2.5 million plants. The 
loss of these, as well as the 50,000 plants blown down in April, will seri- 
ously affect the country's exports for 1956. Bananas were the largest export 
product in 1955. It was feared that full production could not be attained 
until 1957. 


A deep-water dock to enable ships to discharge cargo for Panama outside 
the Canal Zone will be built on the Atlantic coast by the Panama Refining 
Co., Inc. Ships carrying cargo to and from Panama must now use docks in the 
U.S.-administered Panama Canal Zone. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Cuban political activity during August consisted largely of more dis- 
cussion about Batista's election prdgram. The dictator reiterated his demands 
for partial elections for minor officials in 1957, to be followed by presi- 
dential elections in 1958. Despite some grumbling among Batista's own office- 
holding supporters, whose terms would be reduced by one year under the new 
plan, a special committee was already at work drafting the constitutional 
change which would authorize the irregular partial election. There was no 
question regarding Batista’s ability to see the measure through Congress. 


Observers noted that the Batista formula had gained him various ad- 
vantages, either by accident or design. He could hope once more in 1957 to 
install throughout the country local henchmen who would do his bidding in 
1958. He has denied several times that he will be a candidate in 1958, but 
the opposition expects that he will allow himself to be "drafted." While he 
could also claim that the idea of partial elections represented a compromise 
with earlier opposition demands, his greatest benefit derived from the fact 
that his plan divided opinion within the opposition front swffiiciently to 
reduce the pressure for immediate general elections. 


Some anti-Batista leaders made their own counter-proposals for holding 
elections. One originated with José Miro Cardona, prominent lawyer and 
secretary of the Sociedad Amigos de la Republica (SAR). He suggested 
general elections now with inaugurations to be delayed until May 20, 1958, 
the anniversary of the founding of the republic. Manuel Antonio NVarona, 
leader of the branch of the Auténticos associated with Carlos Prio Socarras, 
advocated a complete re-registration of voters and a single full-scale 
general election under strict constitutional guarantees. These plans were 
duly submitted to other opposition groups through elder statesman Cosme de 
la Torriente and the SAR, but neither attracted strong support. Indeed, 
despite the backing of ex-President Carlos Prio Socarraés, the Varona plan was 
attacked by both Ramén Grau San Martin, another ex-President and head of his 
own faction of the Auténticos, and José Pardo Llada, commentator and president 
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of the newly-organized Partido Nacional Revolucionario. Batista also let it 
be known that the government was not interested 


While the SAR continued to be a clearing house for the opposition front, 
there was a tendency for the various parties and factions to revert to 
independent activity. The resignation of Rail Chibaés as party president 
created a crisis among the Ortodoxos. It apparently arose out of a disagree- 
ment with Emilio Ochoa. Plans to commemorate the fifth anniversary of the 
death of Eduardo Chibas, founder of the Ortodoxos, on August 16, were 
abandoned because of police opposition and the urging of other anti-Batista 


groups. 


Another small unit of Cuban revolutionaries was arrested in Mérida, 
Mexico, as they prepared to embark with a quantity of arms for Cuba. They 
claimed to be affiliated with the Fidel Castro group, arrested earlier in 
Mexico, and asserted that a full-scale revolution was due at any time in 
Cuba. Pro-Batista Senator Rolando Masferrer charged that Fidel Castro, 
Carlos Prio Socarras, Aureliano Sanchez Arango and Policarpo Soler were all 
in league, and that they were accepting aid from the Dominican Republic. 
Eufemio Fernandez Ortega, chief of the secret police under Carlos Prio 
Socarras, failed to find a welcome at the Embassy of the Dominican Republic, 
however. He applied twice but finally was forced to seek asylum at the 
Embassy of Peru. Meanwhile, without formally breaking diplomatic relations, 
Cuba closed its embassy in the Dominican Republic, turning over its affairs 


to the Embassy of Panama. 


Control of the powerful sugar workers' union (Federacién Nacional de 
Trabajadores de Azucar--F.N.T.A.) was retained by Eusebio Mujal, secretary 
of the over-all Cuban labor federation (Confederacidén de Trabajadores 
Cubanos--C.T.C.). The elections were held August 26. However, Conrado 
Bécquer and Conrado Rodriguez, who opposed Mujal, defeated his forces in 
their own districts in central Cuba. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced that Cuba continues to be 
the best customer in Latin America for U.S. agricultural products. Purchases 
in 1955 were $107.6 million, which amounted to 30% of the entire Latin 
American total. Cuban purchases vary sharply in proportion to income, having i 
reached $159 million in 1951, a boom year. : 
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An important new four-lane toll road is to join Havana with the rapidly 
developing Varadero Beach area. This 50-mile project will be financed by the 
private Banco de Desarrollo Econémico y Social (BANDES) which will issue 
bonds for the purpose in the amount of $30 million. Besides tolls, BANDES 
will receive concessions for restaurants, service stations and other enter- 


prises. 





W. R. Grace and Co. and Compania Atlantica del Golfo expect to build a 
$7 to $10 million paper mill at Central Morén, Camagiiey, site of the largest 
sugar mill in the world. Paper will be made from bagasse, the residue of 
cane after the juice is removed. Its only previous use was to fire the 
boilers, but a large excess quantity was burned as waste. This will be 
Cuba's second such plant. 
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Warner Brothers faced a $1 million suit on the part of the Cuban Society 
of Historical and International Studies if the film "Santiago" is not with- 
drawn from exhibition. According to the protests, the film discredits Cuba's 
fight for independence, it is incorrect historically, and two of Cuba's 
greatest patriots, José Marti and Antonio Maceo, are depicted in a highly 
unfavorable light. The National Congress of History has also protested. 


HATTI 


Finance Minister Clément Jumelle resigned his cabinet post at the end of 
August to campaign for President. Elections were set for the first Sunday in 
April 1957. The other ministers then also resigned to give President Paul 
Magloire a free hand in reorganizing his cabinet. According to some sources, 
Jumelle will have presidential backing. He was educated at Fiske University 
at Nashville, Tennessee, and did graduate work at the University of Chicago. 


The Albert Schweitzer Hospital in the Artibonite Valley some 90 miles 
north of Port-au-Prince was inaugurated in July. Its opening fulfilled the 
long-cherished dream of its founder and director, William L. Mellon, Jr., who 
gave up a career in ranching and business to follow in the footsteps of 
Albert Schweitzer. Mellon underwent nine years of medical training and prepa- 
ration for this purpose. Besides the director and his wife, four other 
doctors and a laboratory technician make up the staff. They are all studying 
Creole. The hospital has a “burro entrance" for emergency cases, and camping 
facilities for outpatients. Token payments for treatment will be accepted in 
items such as chickens, fruits and vegetables, but the expected $200,000 
annual operating deficit will be made up by the Mellons. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Dominican relations with Cuba deteriorated further during August as 
representatives of the two countries indulged in mutual recriminations (See 
CUBA). Cuban Senator Rolando Masferrer, apparently with the blessing of 
General Batista, set off the current flare-up with a television broadcast in 
which he claimed that a vast anti-Batista conspiracy, aided by Dominican 
dictator Rafael Trujillo, was preparing an invasion of Cuba. Masferrer named 
the leaders, the vessels to be used, the ports of embarkation and probable 
landing areas. He said that the Trujillo force was to consist of 500 men and 
24 planes, that Fidel Castro would head the group from Mexico, and that the 
whole effort was being master-minded from exile in Miami by Cuban ex-President 
Carlos Prfo Socarras. He did not say how Prfo and Trujillo had resolved their 
long-standing enmity. The Dominicans and most of the Cubans promptly charac- 
terized the whole idea as absurd. Carlos Prio Socarrdés said nothing, perhaps 
in deference to his promise to U.S. immigration authorities to refrain from 
all political activities. 


Earlier in the month Cuban Chargé d'Affaires Mario Arce was called back 
to Havana for a report. Dominicans were alarmed when he turned over his pend- 
ing business and files to the Embassy of Panama. In Cuba the incident was 
not publicized, and Dominican diplomats there remained at their posts. Both 
countries withdrew their ambassadors in May (H.A.R., IX: p. 234) after each 
had been declared persona non grata as a result of Senator Masferrer's alle- 
gation that Dominican Ambassador Federico Llaverfas had made subversive 
proposals to him which he had secretly tape-recorded. 
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Of the various demonstrations for and against the Trujillo regime in 
August, probably the most interesting was in Times Square, New York where 100 
pickets paraded for several days to protest criticism of Trujillo by the New 
York Times. Not to be outdone, three anti-Trujillo men passed out leaflets 
charging Trujillo with torturing and murdering his opponents. The leaflets 
carried the names of four sponsoring organizations: Dominicans-in-Exile, 
Requena Memorial Committee, Spanish Republicans-in-Exile and Partido Revo- 
lucionario Dominicano. One of the pro-Trujillo marchers, Pedro de Mesones, 
president of the "Pan-American Anti-Communist Association,” was presented by 
the Dominican Consul in New York with the order of Duarte, Sanchez y Mella in 
the rank of caballero. Besides the usual patriotic observances on August 16, 
Restoration Day celebrated in various cities, one vigorous anti-Trujillo 
protest was organized by the Frente Unido Democratico Dominicano in Mexico 


City. 





The boycott sponsored by Cuban labor leader Eusebio Mujal against 
Dominican shipping (H.A.R., IX: p. 338) was denounced in Ciudad Trujillo by 
visiting Chilean labor leader Gerardo Fuentes Gazmuri. He declared that the 
Central Unica de Trabajadores de Chile (CUTCH), which endorsed the boycott, 
was not empowered to speak for the Chilean coastal shipping unions which he 
represented. With Chilean Luis Galvez, he was in Ciudad Trujillo to help 
organize a Trujillo-supported "anti-Communist" Latin American labor organi- 


zation. 


The Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) announced that its investi- 
gation had failed to prove that Generalissimo Trujillo had invested any money 
in the Spanish language newspaper El Diario de Nueva York. The inquiry was 
prompted by charges that the management had solicited Trujillo's support in 
exchange for a favorable editorial policy. 





The Dominican Republic embarked on a $47 million program to boost power 
production from the present 61,500 kilowatts to 159,000. This expansion will 
be undertaken over a nine-year period by the government-owned Corporacion 
Dominicana de Electricidad. It does not include growth which might take 
place in industry (sugar mills currently supply their own power - about 
20,000 kilowatts), nor the contemplated atomic power plant at Rio Haina. 
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PUERTO RICO 





Betsy, the first full-blown hurricane of the season, swept across Puerto 
Rico on Sunday, August 12, causing extensive damage to schools, housing, 
warehouses and shipping. Damage to agriculture was estimated at over 
$16 million. Civil Defense authorities reported that 59 towns were affected 
and that 54 municipalities had suffered some $10 million damage. Loss of life 
was surprisingly low with only 12 reported dead. This was the first hurricane 
of major importance to strike the island directly since "San Ciprian" in 1932. 
Although known to the Weather Bureau as "Betsy," this storm will be remembered 
on the island as "Santa Clara” after the patron saint on whose day it occurred. 


Luis A. Ferré, Partido Estadista candidate for governor of Puerto Rico, 
in an attempt to publicize his candidacy, cabled President Eisenhower asking 
that the island be declared a disaster zone and suggesting the appointment of 
a commission to study conditions in the hurricane area to facilitate aid from 
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the mainland. Governor Luis Munoz Marin first stated that Puerto Rico could 
take care of itself by drawing from its $10 million emergency fund. However, 
he later requested that President Eisenhower designate all parts of the 
island affected by the hurricane as "disaster areas," and the necessary funds 
for aid were turned over to the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


The Executive Commission of the Partido Independentista Puertorriqueno 
recommended that the party delegates nominate Senator Francisco M. Susoni, Jr., 
as candidate for governor. Governor Luis Munoz Marin was renominated later in 
August by the Popular Democratic party for a third term. (This would be his 
second term as elected governor. ) During the first four years of his office 
he was under appointment by the President of the United States. Luis A. 
Ferré, nominated in July by the Partido Estadista Republicano, stated that if 
he were elected he would give the people of Puerto Rico a chance to decide 
within a year "once and for all" on the political status of the island. 

Other points in his program included the limitation of emigration to the main- 
land and "restoration of freedom of the press," which he alleged had been 
violated by Munoz Marin. The Governor retorted that either statehood or 
independence would lower the island's standard of living and that one of the 
major achievements of his administration under the Commonwealth was "political 
power free from the influence of economic power." 


The leader of the fading terroristic Nationalist party, Pedro Albizu 
Campos, suffered a dangerous attack of pneumonia in his prison cell during 
August. He has a residual right-sided paralysis as a result of a stroke 
which he suffered five months ago. Medical authorities did not give him much 
chance to survive. He is serving an 80-year sentence for attempting to over- 
throw the government by force 


Reports indicated that agriculture on the island has had a generally 
unsuccessful year. Sugar, coffee and tobacco crops were below expectations 
even before the hurricane. One industry that is enjoying a peak year is the 
tourist trade. The International Airport in San Juan handled 753,000 passen- 
gers in the first year--far in excess of the expected load when the airport 
was completed a year and a half ago. Monthly traffic averages have grown to 
80,000 passengers, and plans are being made to enlarge the present airport. 
It is likewise planned to improve harbor facilities at San Juan. The Army 
Corps of Engineers approved plans to spend over $6 million for dredging three 
new channels into the harbor, improving another channel, and building two new 
anchorage basins. The Federal Government would pay for the construction of 
the new facilities and also provide funds for maintenance. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
‘ 
VENEZUELA 


The Director of National Security, Pedro Estrada, declared on August 9 
that a plot to assassinate President Marcos Pérez Jiménez had been discovered. 
Included in the list of 18 persons detained were prominent Caracans Mario 
Pérez Pisantri, Rafael Serfaty Miscal and Rafael Ignacio Cabrices, all of 
whom were accused of directly helping the conspirators. Estrada said the 
plot was directed from Puerto Rico by ex-President Rémulo Betancourt with the 
help of Costa Rican President, José Figueres. Authorities claimed they had 
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confiscated arms and intercepted clandestine radio communications between th: 
conspirators. 


Betancourt denied the accusations which he said had been invented by the 
Venezuelan police. He said that the "preposterous" charges against Costa 
Rica were provoked by the hospitality that country showed displaced 
Venezuelans. He concluded that the accusations were "a maneuver to impede 
the free elections that the Venezuelan people are asking for and should have 
next year." 


Argentina's ex-President Juan Perén arrived in Venezuela after his eight- 
month residence in Panama. Accompanied by his secretary, Isabel Martinez, he 
was greeted at the Maiquetfa airport by a group of about 100 of his supporters 
including General Rail Tanco, a leader of the Peronista uprising in Argentina 
on June 9 (H.A.R., IX: p. 303). Perdén retired to a farm near Barquisimeto, 
400 kilometers west of Caracas. His presence in Venezuela, along with the 
arrival of Peronistas Pablo Vicente, Inés Magda Valera and Marcelo Delt, 
seemed to confirm the opinion of some that the Peronistas had chosen Venezuela 


as their headquarters. 


The problem of student unrest in Venezuela (H.A.R., IX: p. 73) was 
studied by a student investigative group of three members sent by the Com- 
mission of Investigation of the International Association of Students. The 
group accused the Venezuelan Government of employing a reign of terror, using 
all methods from “assassination to corruption” to quell its opposition. The 
Commission, composed of Giorgi Festi of Italy, Ralph Della Cava of the U.S. 
and Edgardo Carvalho of Uruguay, were to present their findings at the sixth 
international conference of students in Ceylon on September 1l. 


President Peréz Jiménez continued his program of oil expansion by grant- 
ing additional concessions in Lake Maracaibo (H.A.R., IX: p. 342). For an 
initial fee of $21 million, Creole received 24,000 acres in the lake, while 
Shell was granted 25,000 acres for $18 million. According to the conditions 
for new concessions, both must refine at least 15% of their production within 
Venezuela. At present Creole refines about 350,000 bbls. at Caripito and 
Amuay. Creole's Venezuelan production of one million barrels per day accounts 
for 50% of the nation's total production. 


Standard Oil of California announced it would form a new subsidiary in 
Caracas and requested concessions. It once had Venezuelan holdings which it 
sold in the 1930's to Standard Oil of New Jersey. They became the nucleus of 
Creole's holdings. A German group is reportedly forming an oil concession in 
Venezuela with an initial capital of $300,000 and has requested concessions 
totaling 60,000 hectares in Barinas and Monagas. Creole has started work on 
a $17 million marine terminal in Lake Maracaibo. Two 1,100-foot piers will 
provide two loading berths each and will accommodate four tankers. A man- 
made island in the lake will house two underground storage tanks, each with a 
one-million barrel capacity and four others with a 268,000 barrel capacity 
are planned for the island. The project is expected to be finished in about 
18 months. 


The government reported that construction had begun on a $12 million, 
124-mile highway linking Caracas and Barcelona. The Public Works Ministry is 
studying plans to build over 600 miles of new roads and is expected to open 
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bids soon on a $9 million section of a $45 million highway from Las Tejerfas, 
west of Caracas, to Valencia. When completed it will reduce travel time 
between Caracas and Valencia by one and one half hours. 


The sugar surplus from this year's grind is estimated at 40,000 to 
70,000 metric tons. The Corporacién Distribuidora Venezolana de Azicar 
proposed that the government should resolve the surplus problem by stabi- 
lizing production, exporting part of each year's surplus at not below the 
price of 750 bolivares per ton, and storing the excess sugar. 


COLOMBIA 


At 1:27 A.M. on August 7, the 137th anniversary of the battle of Boyaca, 
the city of Cali was rocked by the explosion of seven army trucks loaded with 
explosives. More than 1,000 people were believed killed or injured as a re- 
sult of this tragic civil disaster. An undetermined number of victims were 
disintegrated by the blast, thus making it impossible to obtain an accurate 
count of the dead. Government censorship also helped to obscure the full 
extent of the disaster. 


Colombian Minister of Public Health Gabriel Velazquez Palau announced 
that of a total of 82 blocks damaged by the explosion, 41 blocks were 
completely razed or were so badly damaged that it was necessary to demolish 
them. Velazquez Palau stated that the tragedy had left 8,000 people homeless 
and 20,000 without employment. He estimated the property damage at more than 
150 million pesos (approximately $30 million). 


Although Colombia was alive with speculation as to possible causes of 
the disaster, investigators were faced with an almost insurmountable obstacle-- 
the fact that all clues were destroyed by the explosion. Since the convoy 
was military and since at least 500 of the dead and wounded were soldiers, 
sabotage was high on the list of suspected causes. Gen. Rojas Pinilla immedi- 
ately branded the tragedy as sabotage and attributed the "crime" to the recent 
call of Alberto Lleras Camargo and Laureano Gomez to their respective parties 
to unite in opposition to the government (H.A.R., IX: p. 344). Rojas Pinilla 
later denied that he had accused the former Presidents of instigating this 
act, "because no Colombian could become so befouled with political corruption.' 
His accusation was termed "monstrous opportunism" by Lleras Camargo in an open 
letter to the dictator. Lleras Camargo added that he was awaiting arrest by 
Rojas Pinilla's police as a logical sequel to the accusation. In a similar 
vein, the Washington Post denounced Rojas Pinilla for exploiting the Cali 
disaster in the same manner that the Nazis exploited the Reichstag fire. The 
New York Times called Rojas Pinilla's accusations a major political blunder. 








The question of sabotage was incidental to the incredible negligence of 
those who permitted convoys of explosives to be parked in a densely populated 
section of a city of over 400,000 inhabitants. Although in violation of 
fundamental safety rules, government trucks carrying explosives from the port 
of Buenaventura customarily parked overnight in Cali in an enclosure of the 
Codazzi military railroad battalion, which was virtually annihilated by the 
blast. 
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Official negligence in the Cali disaster and the President's precipitate 
accusation of Laureano Gomez and Lleras Camargo served to worsen the precari- 
ous situation of the Rojas Pinilla government. Rojas Pinilla's ability to 
maintain his dictatorial regime was being questioned frankly, and, despite 
the President's vehement denial, a military junta was rumored ready to replac: 
him. Rojas Pinilla met with his top military commanders at the Usaquén 
garrison near Bogota on August 10. It was reported that the meeting lasted 
five hours, during which time a government by military junta was allegedly 
proposed. However, Rojas Pinilla was reported unyielding in defense of his 
One-man rule. 


Friction between Rojas Pinilla and his senior officers was manifested on 
several occasions in recent months. The President publicly admitted that he 
retired Col. Manuel Agudelo (H.A.R., IX: p. 25) for "conspiracy." In one 
incident, Rojas Pinilla chose the path of conciliation and reversed the stand 
taken by his daughter in a dispute with Gen. Pioquinto Rengifo, Governor of 
Antioquia (H.A.R., IX: p. 293). 


In a letter to the President dated July 16, Crisanto Cardinal Luque 
expressed his disapproval of the June "swearing-in" ceremony with which Rojas 
Pinilla launched his Third Force Movement in Bogotaé's Campin stadium (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 291). The Colombian Primate said that to oblige the Armed Forces and 
a heterogeneous multitude to swear blind allegiance to one man or to a 
political movement whose objectives were insufficiently known was tantamount to 
abrogation of the inalienable rights of man. Cardinal Luque also reminded 
Rojas Pinilla that Pope Pius XII had condemned Mussolini for requiring an 
oath of support to his Fascist party similar to that demanded by the Colombian 


President. 


Cardinal Luque voiced concern because some Third Force leaders were also 
directors of organizations and movements which the Catholic Church had earlier 
condemned, such as the Confederacién Nacional de Trabajadores de Colombia 
(C.N.T.), the Confederacién de Colombianos (C.T.C.), and the socialist and 
Communist movements. He cited ex-university professor Antonio Garcia as an 
active member of the Third Force whose principles diverge widely from those of 
the Catholic church. The prelate was also disturbed by government inter- 
ference in the activities of the Catholic-oriented Unién de Trabajadores 
Colambianos (U.T.C.). The Cardinal stated that official opposition had made it 
impossible for the U.T.C. to obtain "at any price" an adequate meeting place 
for its forthcoming gathering at Cali. Cardinal Luque's letter was denied 
publication, but thousands of copies were circulated privately. 


Another letter which achieved widespread clandestine distribution was 
that of the Liberal writer and public figure, Luis Eduardo Nieto Caballero, 
to Rojas Pinilla. Nieto Caballero called on the Colombian Chief of State to 
refute the charges of peculation made against him in the July 16 issue of 
Time (H.A.R., IX: p. 344). Nieto Caballero also said that Manuel Mosquera 
Garcés' answer to a letter from the Inter-American Press Association (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 345) was "insolent, provocative and agressive." 


An incident which further lowered Rojas Pinilla's waning prestige was 
his "packing" of the Supreme Court. A July 28 decree reorganizing the 
Supreme Court and forming a new chamber to deal with "constitutional affairs" 
caused 12 justices to resign in protest. The resignations were accepted, and 
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16 new justices were appointed by Rojas. The new chamber was allegedly 
intended to serve as his rubber stamp. 


Censorship was said to be the most rigid yet imposed by the Rojas 
Pinilla regime. New York Times correspondent Tad Szule stated that censor- 
ship made it impossible to send his dispatches from Bogota. Following the 
Cali explosion, telegrams from survivors to worried relatives were delayed for 
as much as two days by the censors. Up to the end of August, neither the 
Supreme Court crisis nor Cardinal Luque's letter was mentioned in news 
dispatches, regardless of their destination, whether foreign or domestic. 





President Rojas Pinilla realized one of his most cherished dreams when 
he presided over the inauguration of his long-heralded Diario Oficial 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 242). With modern machinery and a specially constructed 
pbuilding on the outskirts of Bogota, the new government newspaper was said to 
have the best printing plant in South America. Rojas Pinilla said that from 
its inception the Diario Oficial would publish the "Red Book of Colombia," in 
which all of the guerrilla crimes would be enumerated and documents would be 
disclosed demonstrating the parallelism between Communist and Protestant 
propaganda. He added that the guerrillas realize that they must undermine 
Catholicism before they can hope to impose Communism. 








As the new Diario Oficial was born, another newspaper, Intermedio, was 
experiencing what looked like a prelude to death. Intermedio was notified 
that it must pay the government 2.5 million pesos (approximately $500,000) in 
alleged "back taxes" and for "storage charges" on 500 tons of newsprint held 
at the port of Barranquilla. If storage fees are not paid, the newsprint 
will be confiscated. 











President James G. Stahlman of the Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA) reported that, in an attempt to disrupt the annual meeting of IAPA 
scheduled to open in Havana on October 27, Rojas Pinilla planned to organize 
a separate Havana meeting of newspapers which are friendly to his regime and 
not members of IAPA. Failing in this, Rojas Pinilla, in an attempt to 
sabotage IAPA, would endeavor to pack the organization with these same 
sympathetic newspapers. The IAPA also saw signs of an "unholy" alliance 
between Rojas Pinilla and the Dominican Republic's Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo 
against IAPA. Trujillo was reported to be widely publicizing attacks 
against IAPA made almost daily by quasi-official Colombian newspapers. 


As August ended, the atmosphere in Colombia was one of ever increasing 
tension. The New York Times said that some observers doubted that Gen. 
Rojas Pinilla would last out the year, and few thought that he could complete 
his term ending August 1958. A Times editorial advanced the hope that the 
"Colombian leader will see the light before it flashes upon him like a bolt 
from a darkened sky." The Times predicted that, should Rojas Pinilla fall, 
he would be replaced by a military junta which, it hoped, would restore 
freedom and hold free elections. 








ECUADOR 


President-elect Camilo Ponce Enriquez was inaugurated in a ceremony held 
at Quito on August 31. Attending the inauguration were diplomats representing 
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7 nations. The new President appointed as members of his cabinet representa- 
tives of the Conservative, Liberal and Social-Christian parties. The new 
Ministers were as follows: Interior, Adolfo Gémez Santisteban (Liberal); 
Foreign Relations, Carlos Tobar Zaldumbide (Liberal); Public Works, Sixto 
Duran Ballén (Social-Christian); Education, Enrique Arroyo Delgado (Social- 
Christian); Economy, Federico Intriago Arrata (Liberal); National Defense, 
Milton Saénchez Varona (Liberal); Social Welfare, Gonzalo Cordero Crespo 
(Conservative); Treasury, Fausto Cordobés Chiriboga (Conservative). 


In a speech following the inaugural ceremony, Ponce Enriquez declared 
that "Ecuador is and will be an essentially pacifist country that wishes to 
preserve the best relations with all countries,” among which he specifically 
mentioned Peru. The President added that "Ecuador has to maintain a vital 
minimum of armed forces to guarantee the structure of the state." He assured 
his listeners that all political parties except the Communists would be able 
to exercise their rights and promised in addition to uphold the freedom of the 
press. 


A military uprising in the coastal province of Manabi on August 8 high- 
lighted the political scene during the month. Observers speculated that the 
revolt resulted from discontent over the results of the recent presidential 
elections. Reports indicated that the rebels were headed by Lt. Col. Arturo 
Davila, commander of the military garrison at Portoviejo, capital of Manabf 
province. Government forces from neighboring provinces were immediately dis- 
patched to the scene of the rebellion. Government aircraft dropped leaflets 
on the rebels which demanded unconditional surrender before 4:00 P.M., when 
loyal troops would launch an attack. Rebel disregard for the ultimatum 
resulted in the strafing of the military barracks at Portoviejo. Two rebels 
were wounded. Rebel forces under Lt. Col. Arturo Davila then began to 
evacuate Portoviejo and marched toward Chone. José Maria Plaza Lasso, brother 
of ex-President Galo Plaza Lasso and unsuccessful candidate for Vice President 
in the recent elections, headed the retreat of another rebel column into the 
thick jungle of: Manabi. Soon after the attack on Portoviejo the government 
announced that Chone and Jipijapa were the only remaining centers in rebel 
hands, adding that these cities were encircled by loyal troops. 


President Velasco Ibarra in a broadcast during the rebellion accused 
Ratil Clemente Huerta, defeated Frente Democratico Nacional (F.D.M.) candidate, 
of inspiring the revolt. The President also made an appeal to the rebel 
soldiers to abandon their leaders. The rebel radio announced that the move- 
ment was not promoting any political party but was simply in favor of 
defending democracy. On August 14, the government considered the situation 
normal in Manabi and resumed air service. 


Another crisis arose when newly elected members of the Chamber of 
Deputies refused to attend the inaugural session on August 10. According to 
the constitution, the new President and Vice-President of the Republic 
elected on June 3 cannot assume office without the approval of the Chamber of 
Deputies as well as of the Senate. Observers say the move to block the 
Conservatives’ rise to power was made by members of the Chamber who were dis- 
satisfied over the presidential election results. The Conservative members 
of the Chamber of Deputies met in session and agreed to suspend the absentee 
members' civil rights for two years as well as to prosecute them to the full 
extent of the law. After a meeting called upon by President Velasco Ibarra 
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was held, a compromise was reached with members of the opposition whereby 
government action on the absentee members was to be lifted in exchange for a 
quorum to proclaim Ponce Enriquez President of the Republic. 


In a recent speech President Ponce Enriquez said that Ecuador would 
welcome foreign investment to develop the natural resources of the country 
and added that it would enjoy the same rights as Ecuadorean capital. The 
President also proposed to attract U.S. tourists who would be able to go ina 
few hours from palm-fringed shores to snow-capped peaks and to visit the well 
preserved colonial cities of Ecuador. 


The Ministry of the Treasury announced that the estimated budget for 
1957 would be 90 million sucres less than the 1956 budget. In an editorial 
El Comercio expressed the need for a balanced budget which would reduce 
budgetary deficits and prevent the rise of the cost of living. 


Vigo Explorations Limited, a Canadian company affiliated with the Vicour 
Oil Corporation, plans to undertake oil exploration in an extensive terri- 
tory near the border of Ecuador and Colombia, according to an announcement 
by William Anderson of Dallas, Texas. The company has acquired rights over 
2,430,000 hectares in Ecuador alone including rights to mineral deposits, 
natural gas, and wood. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


President Manuel Prado y Ugarteche recently issued a decree granting 
amnesty to all political prisoners. Exiles may also return to the country 
upon validating their passports. Orders to this effect were sent to Peruvian 
consulates throughout the world. Manuel Seoane, an official of the Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA), returned from eight years' exile in 
Chile. In Brussels, Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, former chief of APRA, 
stated that he did not know when he would return. 


A series of decrees aimed at restoring democratic rights to the people 
were issued. Among the reforms was the abolition of censorship on mail and 
other types of private communication. Private radio stations were relieved 
of the obligation to broadcast government reports nightly. A commission was 
named to study the problem of private properties confiscated during the Odria 
regime, with a view to restoring them to the original owners. The APRA news- 
paper La Tribuna was among the confiscated properties. 


The government reforms also included reinstatement of teachers and pro- 
fessors ousted for political reasons. A voluntary system of arbitration for 
labor disputes was introduced. The security laws of the Odria government 
were abolished. La Nacién, official government organ during the Odria 
regime, was closed; official news and laws are now published in El Peruano. 


The government ended the immunity from arrest for traffic violations 
which was enjoyed by thousands of government officials and Armed Forces 
members. The government also abolished the privilege of government officials 
and military officers to import cars free of duty. 
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A five-member committee to investigate charges of violation of the 
constitution by ex-President Odria and his collaborators was appointed by th. 
Senate on August 15. The motion to investigate was approved by a vote of 26 
to 10 The Senate, however, was divided on the extent to which the investi- 
gation should be carried. The government wanted a moderate investigation of 
the matter in order to preserve harmony in the Senate. Political groups such 
as the Christian Democrats, Independents and Apristas urged a more thorough 
investigation. During the last electoral campaign there were persistent 
rumors indicating that the Pradistas had promised not to investigate the 
Odria regime. However, these rumors were denied by President Prado. 
Fourteen ex-ministers under the Odria regime wrote the Senate to offer their 
assistance in the investigation. 


Carlos Barandiaran, former secretary of General Odria, and Radl Aramburu, 
ex-director of Radiodifusién Peruana, defended ex-President Manuel Odria in a 
letter published in El Comercio. They charged that the Senate investigation 
was part of a demagogic campaign against a regime which had transformed Peru 
into a peaceful state. Barandiaran and Aramburu also claimed that accusations 
concerning violations of the Constitution should be initiated by the Chamber 
of Deputies and not by the Senate. The letter contended that the revolution 
by which Odria took power was unconstitutional, but that his actions were 
later approved by the Chamber of Deputies. General Odria, currently recover- 
ing from a surgical operation in Washington's Walter Reed Hospital, refused 
to comment on the proposed investigation. Diario las Américas commended 
General Odria on August 24 for handling the last elections in a manner which 
honored him and lent dignity to the Republic, when he could very well have 
used the military power in his hands to perpetuate himself in the presidency 


or to leave behind a man of his choice. 





The New York Times commented that things are happening fast in Peru, 
where the new administration has cleared Peruvian jails of political prison- 
ers and has restored the legal status of APRA. The newspaper believed the 
latter step would prove to be the more important. The Times remarked that 
"the big question in Peru is whether APRA, regaining strength after a long 
period of suppression, will outgrow the relatively new Pradista Democratic 
Movement which, with Aprista support, elected Prado and itself won a majority 
in both houses. It is a big question because military and naval elements 
retain a deep-rooted bitterness toward APRA." 





Ex-President Luis Bustamante y Rivero petitioned for admission to the 
Senate in accordance with the Constitution. The ex-President was not able 
to finish a senatorial term because of the Odrfa uprising in 1948. 


President Manuel Prado's government received a unanimous vote of confi- 
dence in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, when the President of the 
Council of Ministers, Manuel Cisneros Sanchez, explained the government's 
program. He stated that the 1956 budget amounts to 3,423 million soles and 
that there is a deficit of more than 900.5 million soles. The public debt in 
December 1955 was 1,922 million soles. 


Peru will continue to claim jurisdiction over a 200-mile strip of terri- 
torial waters. Diplomatic sources indicated that an agreement concerning 
fishing rights would soon be signed between the U.S. and Peru. Secretary of 
State Dulles and President Manuel Prado discussed the problem when they met 
in Lima on July 28. 
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Foreign trade during the first half of 1956 continued to be character- 
ized by an expanding level of import and exports. Imports amounted to 
166.6 million soles and exports 144.2 million soles. There was an unfavor- 
able trade balance for those six months of 22.5 million soles. 


It was announced that the government would exercise complete control 
over radioactive minerals in Peru. On August 14, the Atomic Energy Control 
Board met to hear reports from different parts of the country by geologists 
and board members. 


The Chimbote Steel Plant was inaugurated on August 1, and will be fully 
completed by the end of 1956. Made through government contributions and 
French Government financing, the plant will start with an annual capacity of 
57,000 tons of steel. It cost 400 million soles to build. 


A persistent drought in the Southern Andes caused a sharp reduction in 
Peru's 1956 harvests and heavy losses in livestock. It was estimated that 
normal production would not be restored until 1959. 


BOLIVIA 


Hernan Siles Suazo was inaugurated President of the Republic on August 5 
in a pompous ceremony witnessed by special diplomatic delegations from 43 
countries. Juan Lechin, controversial labor leader and president of the 
newly-elected Senate, administered the oath of office to 42-year-old Siles 
Suazo and bestowed upon him the presidential medallion made originally for 
Simén Bolivar. In his inaugural address the new President affirmed his faith 
in democratic institutions and said he would strive to curb inflation, 
further diversify the country's economy, and attract foreign capital. One of 
his first important moves as chief executive was the signing of a law approved 
by the national Congress for the creation of a new constitution to reflect 
conditions in the country since the 1952.revolution. In the interim the 
national Congress will function both as a regular congress and constituent 
assembly. The President also signed a general amnesty bill freeing approxi- 
mately 10 persons still in prison for political offenses. Before the 
inauguration, the opposition Falange Socialista Boliviana had threatened to 
withdraw its five representatives-elect from the Chamber of Deputies if a 
single political prisoner remained behind bars. 


Four of the five Falange deputies later presented a list of accusations 
against ex-President vfctor Paz Estenssoro to the Chamber of Deputies. Among 
other things the Falangistas charged the ruling Movimiento Nacional Revo- 
lucionario (M.N.R.) with violations of constitutional guarantees and misuse 
of public funds. Meanwhile, student strikes continued with Falange youths 
denouncing M.N.R. officials for the death of a student in a clash between pro- 
and anti-government elements on August 9. At the end of the month it was 
rumored that plans were being made to found a new political party incorpo- 
rating rightist groups. 


Statistics were released which showed tremendous strides in recent years 
in the country's economic diversification program. From a total of 36 regis- 
tered industries in 1931, the figure rose to 364 in 1951 and 633 in 1956. 
The National Chamber of Industries has requested the creation of a federal 
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bank which could make industrial loans and has proposed the founding of an 
employers’ federation to represent management in labor disputes. 


The new board of directors of the Bolivian Mining Corporation (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 351) appealed to mine workers and technicians to strive consci- 
entiously to boost tin production and thereby increase foreign exchange 
revenues. As oil production continued to surge, the Bolivian Government 
decreed that 10% of the 19% tax paid by the Gulf Oil Co. (H.A.R., IX: p.134) 
would go to increase the capital of the Bolivian state petroleum company. 


The remaining 9% is to be used by the government. 


Additional funds were made available to the Bolivian-American Cooper- 
ative Roads Service to provide for an expanded program of roadbuilding. 
The agency is operated by the U.S. and Bolivian Governments and will be 
responsible for construction of a 35-km. road from San Pedro to Caranavi and 
improvement and maintenance of the La Paz-Cochabamba Road, the Oruro-Sucre 
Road, and certain roads serving the Bolivian mines. Three Bolivian engineers 
employed by the cooperative arrived in the United States early in August for 
several months of specialized training with a state highway department. 


Representatives of Bolivia and Japan signed an agreement providing for 
the immigration to Bolivia over a five-year period of 1,000 Japanese 
families comprising a total of 6,000 farm workers. The Bolivian Government 
plans to furnish free lands to the Japanese and to build roads to give their 
farms access to markets. Each immigrant will be allowed to bring his own 
implements and tools, as well as $350 worth of general Japanese merchandise 


to be sold in Bolivia duty-free. 


CHILE 


Perhaps the most important political development of the year occurred on 
August 27 when Oscar Herrera resigned his double portfolio of Minister of 
Finance and Minister of Economy. The withdrawal of the moving spirit behind 
Chile's anti-inflation program was an unexpected and startling turn of events 
which began with rumors to the effect that the President would invite the 
Partido Agrario Laborista (PAL) to rejoin his government. 


For some time there was a question as to when PAL, which helped carry 
President Ibanez into office, would again add what the President described as 
"political color" to the cabinet. Party chief Guillermo Izquierdo Araya 
expressed the view on August 23 that PAL would enter the cabinet if given a 
minimum of three ministries. The President in adding such lustre to his 
cabinet could count on a harmonious PAL delegation to bring him majority 
support in the congress. There was no expectation among the general public 
that the addition of new men would be done at the cost of Oscar Herrera. 

PAL had gone on the record as favoring his membership in the government, 
though the party acknowledged disagreement with his opposition to workers’ 
inflation-compensatory bonuses and increased family allotments. PAL also is 
understood to have favored continued government support on the part of the 
Liberal and United Conservative parties. These two groups had given up an 
opposition role to Ibanez when the President decided to implement the Klein- 
Saks mission's recommendations of economic reform. The Liberals and the 
Conservatives were favorably inclined toward Herrera; they expected him to 
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remain in office; however, the Conservatives were not opposed to having a new 
Economy Minister, provided that he cooperated with Minister Herrera. The 
position was in line with the President's view that the Finance and Economy 
nortfolios were more than one man could handle judiciously. He wished to 
have Oscar Herrera relinquish the Economy Ministry to a PAL appointee. The 
incumbent quit both jobs. 


Sworn in at Moneda Palace to replace Minister Herrera in the Finance De- 
partment was Eduardo Urzia Merino, a 40-year-old lawyer who had been Director 
General of Internal Revenue since 1953. The Economy portfolio was filled by 
Alejandro Lazo Guevara, 60, a minister of the Ibanez government in 1928, and 
for the last year and a half vice-president of the Banco del Estado. Re- 
placing Gen. René Vidal as Minister of Education was young (32) science 
professor Francisco Borges. The fourth addition to the cabinet was Roberto 
Munoz Urrutia, a 48-year-old physician who formerly held a responsible ad- 
ministrative position in the national health service. He replaced Alejandro 
Araya Lampe. 


President Ibanez declared that the government's new economic policy 
will not be changed, but will be pursued more firmly. The new Ministers of 
Finance and Economy made a joint declaration to the same effect. The some- 
what jolted Liberal and Conservative parties were skeptical. Both disclaimed 
involvement in the cabinet change; ahd neither would accept responsibility 
for the future of the government's anti-inflation program. Foreign confi- 
dence in the Ibanez government, becoming firm during Herrera's tenure, 
weakened again. The dollar rose from 511 to 533 pesos. 


As of August 22, Pasado Meridiano ceased being printed on the presses of 
El Imparcial and began to be run off in the La Nacién plant. Since La Nacién 
is the official organ, observers were interested to see whether Pasado 
Meridiano owner and former Finance Minister Jorge Prat Echaurren would give 
up his opposition role. Earlier in August Congress passed an act requiring 
the President to dispose of the government-held stock in La Nacion within a 
year. 





The government had mixed success in settling strikes over demands for 
wage increases or back pay.. The Labor Ministry announced on August 14, 
after its settlement formulas for the nitrate workers' strikes had been 
rejected, that it would not take part in further talks. Though most workers 
remained on strike, some 1,100 men did reach a settlement with operators on 
August 1 and 7.* 


Stealing the headlines later from the nitrate workers' strike was a 
general walkout of bank employees. The build-up to the strike had begun on 
August 13 when Bank of London and South America and Bank of Israel employees 
failed to secure a 20% salary increase. The latter house worked out a 
sOlution with its employees and resumed operations, but the former insti- 
tution's walkout was prolonged because it refused to rehire seven employees. 
The Bank Employees Union came to view the situation as a threat to the 
rights of labor, so the nation's bank workers, including the State Bank 
personnel, walked out in sympathy on August 25. Possibly 20,000 workers were 
involved and financial life was paralyzed. On August 30 the government 
appointed bank interventors and ordered employees to return to work. Only 
seven institutions could resume partial operations. By the last day of the 
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month 60 union members had been arrested. Among them were employees who had 
physically impeded the back-to-work movement, leaders of the union, and seve: 
members of the national committee of the Central Unica de Trabajadores de 
Chile (CUTCH). The latter group became involved through articles, appearing 
in the Communist El Siglo, which strongly criticized the government's action 
in the strike. Once again CUTCH gave the government an opportunity to apply 
the Law for the Defense of Democracy. 


The outburst was the second such CUTCH demonstration in August. Earlier 
an open-air meeting had been held in Santiago to launch a campaign for 35% 
wage increases and the payment of substantial bonuses and family allotments. 
Similar propositions had been made by Anaconda workers who struck at 
Potrerillos on August 3 and by Braden employees. The latter had demanded a 
68% wage increase and bonuses equivalent to three months wages. 


Labor Minister Raul Barrios Ortiz sternly warned unions to be realistic 
about their demands. He made it clear that the government was prepared to 
take drastic measures in existing strikes which, to his view, were part of an 
Over-all plan on the part of CUTCH and the Communists to create disorder. 
President Ibanez, speaking at a silk workers' convention in Vina del Mar, 
attacked the leftists, promised a bill on labor code reform, and urged women 


to register and vote. 


The CUTCH-affiliated Maritime Confederation of Chile joined the movement 
begun by Cuba's labor confederation against Dominican flag vessels (See 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). While the refusal to handle cargoes from such ships was 
not expected seriously to impair Chilean overseas commerce, it did indicate 
widespread hostility toward American dictatorships. 


The Communists made minor news during the month. The party central com- 
mittee congratulated itself for having conducted a major doctrinal and 
organizational session without being interrupted. A Czechoslovakian soccer 
team and a Red Chinese opera company conducted good-will missions. The 
Senate approved a bill granting amnesty to people tried prior to July 1, 1956 
under the Law for the Defense of Democracy. 


Outgoing U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs 
Henry Holland visited Santiago briefly to inspect Embassy activities and, it 
was understood, to discuss prospective loans for Chile. Japanese Deputies 
made a good-will visit. The Argentine Foreign Minister arrived to discuss 
the possibility of arranging a meeting of the Argentine and Chilean chiefs of 
state. Other affairs outstanding between the two nations included minor 
aspects of the Palena and California border problem and the nature of Chile's 
participation in the "South Atlantic Defense Pact" which the Argentines are 
sponsoring. Dario Sainte-Marie, director of La Nacié6n and brother of the 
Foreign Minister, was appointed to represent Chile on the committee which in 
July President Eisenhower suggested should be formed in Washington to study 
economic, technical and social problems of the Americas. 


Another affair of international interest was the removal of an "urgent" 
label from consideration of the bill affecting the Bolivia-Arica petroleum 
pipeline. It is being studied by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
having passed the lower house. Representatives of the armed forces signed a 
preliminary agreement with a Krupp delegation for the construction at 
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Talcahuano of a $6 million shipyard capable of building vessels up to 15,000 
tons. Harbor improvements were contemplated as well. Construction of a 
ijiesel engine factory was planned for the Air Force, and the German firm was 
expected to submit bids on the construction of a steel foundry and a copper 
smelter. 


The Cia. Nacional de Turismo Aéreo (CINTA) inaugurated weekly round-trip 
flights between Santiago and Miami on August 19. Fares were set at about 
one-half those of competitors. Plans called for extending the service to 
New York. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


On August 1, Argentina proposed the formation of a South Atlantic 
Defense Pact and invited Uruguay and Brazil to meet soon for tripartite dis- 
cussions. The proposal suggested the establishment of a permanent body to 
organize the defense of the South Atlantic, but was vague concerning what 
type of defense was contemplated. Official Argentine sources said that 
limiting the invitation to Uruguay and Brazil, both Atlantic seaboard 
countries, did not preclude the eventual incorporation of other countries, 
especially Chile and possibly Paraguay and Bolivia. All American nations 
were given an outline of the proposal and invited to send observers. Re- 
action abroad was mixed. Chile's conservative El Diario Ilustrado 
editorialized that the Argentine proposal was superfluous in view of the 
existence of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1947. The newspaper suggested that a South Atlantic 
defense organization could stimulate the formation of other regional blocs 
and would not contribute to continental harmony. According to the editorial, 
Chile should have been invited to participate in the conference as a member 
and not simply as an observer, since Chile's sovereignty extends into the 
area of confluence of the Atlantic and the Pacific. The United States 
refrained from expressing an official opinion of the proposal, but it was 
understood that the idea was discussed privately in Panama and that some U.S. 
officials supported it. In Uruguay the government gave no official approval 
to the scheme, but diplomatic circles felt that Uruguay would cooperate. A 
similar reaction was foreseen for Brazil, where, however, it was denounced by 
some papers as an Argentine plot. 





At home the Argentine Government expected the criticism delivered by the 
Communists, but was apparently surprised by disapproval from other sources. 
The Labor party organ, El Laborista, advised the government to stick to 
immediate domestic problems. Communist criticism held that the invitation to 
negotiate a military alliance violated Argentina's traditional pacifism. In 
defending as well as elaborating on the proposal, Navy Minister Teodoro 
Hartung maintained that the pact would not be a regional military alliance, 
but only the charter of an agency to coordinate defensive measures in the 
Southwestern Atlantic, and as such it would implement the Rio pact, not 
ignore it. Hartung denied that the pact envisaged an increase in armed 
strength or that the U.S. would be asked to equip a NATO-like southern 
defense organization. In spite of Hartung's declarations the hope apparently 
persisted in some Argentine circles that substantial U.S. military aid would 
be forthcoming should the pact be consummated. 
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The suddenness of Argentina's defense pact suggestion obscured the 
earlier plans for an Argentina-Brazil-Uruguay presidential conference to dis- 
cuss economic and cultural matters. In February the heads of the three 
countries agreed to meet sometime in mid-1956 for that purpose (H.A.R., 

IX: pp. 8,89,95). It had been assumed that the personal contacts among 
Aramburu, Kubitschek and Zubiria in Panama would lead to such a conference, 
not to defense discussions. 



















Aramburu's action prohibiting the candidacy of military men in next 
year's elections (H.A.R., IX: p. 353) was vigorously protested by right-wing 
Catholic nationalist groups early in August. Azul y Blanco, a weekly backed 
by members of the late Eduardo Lonardi'’s government, and Espuela, the organ 
of the League of Young Nationalists, attacked the prohibition as unconsti- 
tutional. Both publications were considered to favor the candidacy of 
Lonardi's former Army Minister Gen. Leén Justo Bengoa, who maintained that he 
was not committed to any group but hinted that he was available. Later in 
the month it was apparent that rightist elements were seriously trying to 
develop a political movement. Mario Amadeo, ousted as Foreign Minister when 
Aramburu replaced Lonardi last November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 528), declared to 
an August 20 rally of right-wing nationalists that Argentina needed a "new 
force" since the traditional parties could not fulfill the nation's needs. 
Amadeo, a leader in the Unf6én Federal Demécrata Cristiana, a rightist 
Catholic party considered by liberal Catholic elements as an interloper 
appealing to malcontents of all colors, suggested that his party could be the 
nucleus of such a force. Amadeo criticized Aramburu and lauded Lonardi's 
former Transport Minister Gen. Juan José Uranga, who was arrested on 

August 11 on charges of "indiscipline” and sent to Patagonia. After the 
rally, groups paraded through the downtown section of Buenos Aires shouting, 
"nacionalismo,” "Bengoa para Presidente,” and "Libertad para Uranga." 









































Other rightist attacks accused Aramburu of allowing the Press Secre- 
tariat to continue functioning as the government agency to control newsprint 
and propaganda in spite of its dissolution decreed last November (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 529). According to the New York Times, charges of arbitrary news- 
print allocations were made by both rightist and leftist publications. 
Reported complaints by newsmen and the general public against the lack of 
independence in reporting Argentine events supported the opinion that the 
tendency to ignore controversial issues by the metropolitan press was an 
indication of some degree of press control. 

























The arrest of Gen. Uranga on August 15 was linked to political con- 
spiring in spite of protestations that the action was purely an Army affair. 
Ten civilians and three other officers were arrested the same day. Uranga 
has been a bitter critic of Aramburu and closely associated with Gen. Bengoa, 
recently released from Patagonian confinement, and Gen. Eduardo Senorans, 
jailed after he criticized Aramburu at Lonardi's funeral in March. All 
three were thought to be sympathetic to the aspiration of the right-wing 
Catholic nationalist movement. 


Aramburu declared that his government would remain neutral in the 
national elections next year, but would not permit demagogic campaign 
practices by any greup. Just how he proposed to prevent a people somewhat 
inclined to caudillismo from giving fanatic support to popular leaders was 
not made clear, but it was obvious that Aramburu was condemning the type of 
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well-planned political demonstration so effectively used by Perén. It was 
also obvious that Aramburu feared the renascence of a Peronista-like movement 
4q that would appeal to the thousands of workers who formerly supported Perén. 

4 The working class vote would be a campaign target for all parties, but since 
the established parties had little support from labor in the past, the fear 
has arisen that an intense drive for the workers' vote might develop. 
Aramburu appealed to all parties to conduct themselves in a responsible 
manner. An indication that the political parties were attempting to gain 
support from Perén sympathizers was seen in recent appeals for a general 
amnesty for jailed Peronistas. Such appeals were made by Vicente Golano Lima, 
Partido Demécrata (Conservative) leader thought to be favoring the political 
fortunes of Bengoa, and by Arturo Frondizi of the Radical party, as well as 
by spokesmen for several other political groups. 












The prospect of elections in 1957 appeared to have heightened internal 
divisions in the Radical party. A fourth splinter may have been added to the 
long-standing three-way split. Ricardo Balbin, Frondizi's running-mate in 
the 1951 elections, resigned from the party's national committee on August 6, 
apparently because he thought that Frondizi as national committee chairman 
had made concessions to Peronista views in order to gain support. The 
right-of-center Unionista faction, outspoken in its support of the Aramburu 
government, as well as the left-of-center Sabattinista group have continued 
to accuse Frondizi of manipulating the party's internal elections to maintain 
his position of leadership A recently discussed government plan to have 
candidates of all political parties nominated by direct vote of the members 
rather than by delegates to a convention became an issue in the party's 
internal friction. Frondizi, strongly opposed to the direct vote, would be 
virtually assured of the presidential nomination by the convention because 
of his control of the national committee. It was felt that other candidates 
would have greatly improved possibilities should nominations be direct. 
However, within the government itself dissension over the principle of 
intervening in the internal functions of political parties had so far delayed 
any official action. 




















Dissatisfaction in the Partido Demécrata centered upon Vicente Solano 
Lima. When he recently announced his advocacy of a general amnesty, the 
national committee voted six to four to replace him as party head in the 
populous Buenos Aires district. Solano Lima and his supporters ignored the 
vote which in effect split the party. Last month's rumors linking Solano 
Lima with the aspirations of Bengoa (H.A.R., IX: p. 353) continued to 
circulate and many observers were convinced that Solano Lima would take his 
group into the Catholic Nationalist camp. 











August saw minor progress in the extended labor negotiations involving 
contracts for over 4 million workers which were begun last February (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 8). Unions in general have asked greater increases than employers 
or even the government itself was willing to grant. Employers have been 
accused of hiding behind false patriotism in insisting that wage increases 
are inflationary. Unions were accused in turn of playing politics with the 
cost of living. Since the Ministry of Labor must arbitrate deadlocked wage 
discussions, nearly every case must await government action. Government 
decisions have been slow in coming, no doubt because of the impossibility of 
devising a formula that would satisfy labor and employers but still remain 
within the bounds of the anti-inflation program. However, Labor Minister 
Rail Migone said on August 2 that the government would soon be ready to hand 
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down decisions in several cases. Migone also declared that the government 
would not tolerate strikes and extended Aramburu's warning against political 
demagogy on the part of labor unions. How effective the warning would be in 
preventing strikes remained to be seen. Many were convinced that the wage 
decisions would have a profound effect on the immediate future of the 
Provisional Government. Union spokesmen continued to maintain that recourse 
to strikes was legitimate if union demands were not reasonably met. 


Equally significant was the announcement this month that general union 
elections would be held in September. Doubt was cast on the freedom of these 
elections by the government's warning against strikes and the apparent 
reluctance to permit mass meetings. After Perén's overthrow and the elimi- 
nation of Peronista leadership, the government-appointed interventors in each 
union maintained a tight grip. Constant pressure by the unions against this 
government control, and Aramburu's May assurance that unions would be free to 
elect their own leaders and regain their autonomy (H.A.R., IX: p. 257), 
stimulated requests to hold mass union meetings. The government has con- 
sistently refused to allow them, causing some circles to wonder how an 
election can be held without speeches. 


On August 8, Perén arrived in Caracas accompanied by Isaac Giloberto, 
his bodyguard, and Marfa Estela Martinez, his new "secretary." The party was 
enthusiastically met by several Argentines living in Venezuela including 
ex-Gen. Rail Tanco, a leader of the recent June revolt in Argentina (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 303). Perdén declared that he had only $14,000, and when asked if he 
had race horses, he replied that he had never been to a race track. Perén 
gave three press interviews on his first day in Caracas, but refused to talk 
to newsmen after that. His taciturnity was probably explained by reports 


that the Venezuelan Government had made it clear that neither Perén nor his 
cohorts should engage in any activity of a political nature during the 90-day 
duration of his visa (See VENEZUELA). In Buenos Aires the parents of 

Perén's ex-girl friend, Nélida Rivas, were arrested on charges of contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of their minor daughter, since they knowingly allowed 


her to live with the deposed dictator. 


The United States was urgently requested to allow the exportation of 
8 million units of Salk polio-vaccine to Argentina in order to avoid a 
repetition of last summer's serious epidemic (H.A.R., IX: p. 138). Since 
the U.S. had requests from several nations Argentina could not be assured of 
receiving the total requested, but on August 31, 237,262 units were dis- 
patched with the promise of more as it became available. 


The conference aimed at protecting the interests of the oil-producing 
provinces opened on August 19 in Salta. Aramburu told the opening sessions 
that Argentina's oil future was bright, but it was assumed that his real 
purpose in being there was to serve notice that Yacimientos Petrolfferos 
Fiscales (Y.P.F.), the government petroleum monopoly, was to continue as sole 
agency for petroleum development. The provinces had been critical of Y.P.F., 
and in their view the revocation of the 1949 Constitution had nullified its 
authority (H.A.R., IX: p. 355). To reaffirm the position of Y.P.F., 
Aramburu told the Salta conference that his government had given Y.P.F. full 
autonomy and complete authority in all petroleum development plans. 
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Foreign oil experts characterized the plans to make Argentina self- 
sufficient in oil as overly optimistic. They cited the injection of politics 
into the oil problem as a chief deterrent. The Argentine aversion to the 

entry of foreign oil companies resulted in the decision to seek financing to 
enable Y.P.F. to do the job alone. However, it was reported that nothing 
better than five-year terms for some pipeline projects was offered. It had 
been hoped to obtain 12 to 15-year terms (H.A.R., IX: p. 138). The bn tony 
pointed out that even doubling production would not meet the nation's needs. 
Argentina produces about 4o% of its needs at present, but demand increases 
10% a year. To provide self-sufficiency it was estimated that 11,000 new 
wells would be needed. To carry out the necessary exploration would require 
200 drilling rigs, but Argentina has only about 50. 


In mid-August the Argentine financial mission to the U.S. completed the 
presentation of its requests for credit to the Export-Import Bank. The 
requests totaled $1,200 million, far more than could be loaned in a short 
period, but the Bank was expected to authorize credits on a priority basis 
with funds for transport rehabilitation first on the list. It was announced 
on August 10 that 58 member nations of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund had approved Argentina's application for membership, which would 
become effective with Argentina’s signature of the documents. Meanwhile in 
London, an Argentine mission was working out the details for commercial 
relations under the general multilateral agreements signed with European 
countries last May (H.A.R., IX: p. 258). 


The Central Bank of Argentina regained its autonomy on August 14 when a 
new board of directors was installed. Established in 1934 as a bank of issue 
and controller of credit operations, it functioned much like the Federal 
Reserve system of the United States. Perén nationalized the Bank in 1946, 
gave it control over all batks and bank deposits, and used it to centralize 
all the financial resources of the nation. The new board will be free of 
government control and business men will no longer have to fear blacklisting 
of their credit applications. 


August 15, 1957 was selected as the date for the much-delayed Inter- 
American economic conference to be held in Buenos Aires under the auspices of 
the Organization of American States (H.A.R., IX: p. 85). It had been hoped 
to hold it this year, but it was felt that the U.S. would be better able to 
agree to binding decisions after the elections. The agenda was expected to 
include discussions of an Inter-American economic agreement, technical co- 
operation, the financing of economic development, foreign trade, and Inter- 
American transport systems. 


URUGUAY 


On August 3, the National Council decreed various foreign exchange 
modifications proposed by Finance Minister Ledo Arroyo Torres. Numerous 
groups in the country hurriedly studied the provisions of the decree, de- 
claring that Article 14 invalidated business arrangements previously 
established, and that, in certain circumstances, many businesses could be 
ruined. Business associations maintained that the decree was wholly illegal. 
The Federacién Rural claimed that the new foreign exchange rates were highly 
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discriminating against wool growers and the livestock industry in general. 
The chief critics were engaged in enterprises which could suffer setbacks; 
many authorities praised the change. 











The new system, which became effective on August 4, represented a mild 
devaluation and a relaxation of trade restrictions. Most export proceeds 
will continue to be purchased by the Central Bank at the rate of 1.519 pesos 
per dollar. However, exporters will now be permitted to retain varying 
percentages of their foreign exchange earnings for sale to importers in a 
"certificate market" established for commercial transactions. Imports of 
essential raw materials, fuels, veterinary serums, construction materials and 
essential foods may be made without import permits and with exchange 
purchased from the Central Bank at 2.10 pesos per dollar. Most other imports 
will be effected under a quota system with exchange purchased in the 
certificate market. 















The press sharply criticized the government in general and the National 
Council and the Batllistas in particular for paying only "lip-service" to the 
cause of economic reform. The Senate was also severely criticized for spend- 
ing many hours in debating nationalization of the resort hotels of Carmelo 
and Rivera, while more than a hundred important bills awaited action. Many 
Senators reportedly had a personal financial interest in the hotels. 




























Lively interest was aroused by Argentine proposals to form a South 
Atlantic defense pact, but some sources felt that adherence to it would only 
weaken and confuse Uruguay's international status. On August 11, Uruguay 
signed a three-year "most-favored-nation" commerce and navigation pact with 
the Soviet Union. 


The board of directors of the Partido Nacional resigned en masse late in 
August to give party leader Luis Alberto de Herrera a free hand in in organizing 
a fight for constitutional reforms. 


Members of the Chamber of Deputies from Colonia stated that the situ- 
ation in Carmelo (H.A.R., IX: p. 358) had been greatly misinterpreted, and 
that the only incident of note was an orderly assembly of citizens and 
businessmen who feared a rise in milk prices if a monopoly were permitted. 
The deputies affirmed that there was neither Communist nor Peronista 
influence behind the meeting. 


The workers of the National Railways went on strike to demand pay 
increases and legislative guarantees that they would continue to be paid. 
Rail service throughout Uruguay was paralyzed. The railway management asked 
for more money to pay back debts and to meet current obligations and wage 
demands. Both the Chamber of Deputies and Senate criticized the operation of 
the railways and particularly the way in which money seemed to disappear from 
the railway treasury. Nevertheless, the Senate approved loans of 17 million 
pesos to cover the current deficit. 


Uruguayan Independence Day (August 25) was celebrated nationally and 
honored by special military and diplomatic delegations from Brazil, Argentina, 
and Paraguay, as well as by members of the diplomatic corps from various 
other countries. 

















o AGRite 
PARAGUAY 


Brazil and Paraguay concluded an agreement for the building of a rail- 
road through Paraguay to link Asuncion with Brazil. The latter country 
pledged a 112 million cruzeiro loan to help finance the construction. 
Paraguay also purchased $300,000 worth of vehicles and automotive equipment 
for use in building a trans-Chaco road. This was one of the largest orders 
the Public Works Ministry had approved in recent years. ; 


An expedition sponsored by the Scientific Society of Paraguay departed 
from Asuncién for a one-year study of the Moro Indians in the unexplored 
jungles of the Northern Chaco region. The group included Branislava Sosnik, 
an ethnologist, Lucio Tarsia, a naturalist, and Salesian Father Francisco 
Dotto, a missionary. Little is known of the fierce Moro tribe, which lives 
in remote jungle territory and makes occasional attacks on outlying missions 
or military posts. In their most recent attack about a year ago, their 
arrows injured two settlers in a Mennonite mission in the Central Chaco. 


Asuncién honored its 419th anniversary on August 15. Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Panama and Venezuela sent military dele- 
gations to witness the celebrations. President Alfredo Stroessner accepted 
the invitation of Chilean President Carlos Ibanez to visit Chile from 
September 16 to 21 during that country's independence celebrations. Ex- 
President Natalicio Gonzalez was appointed Paraguayan Ambassador to Mexico 
to replace Mario Mallorquin. 


BRAZIL 


Communists, working with ultra-nationalists, won a significant round in 
their running fight against United States influence in Brazil. On August 31, 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, finally yielding to heavy pressure, abro- 
gated a year-old agreement for the exclusive export of atomic minerals to the 
United States and for U.S. Geological Survey collaboration with Brazil's few 
working geologists in seeking radioactive minerals. These minerals were 
being concentrated in modest quantities for sale to the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission largely for experimental purposes. 


The nationalistic move was hailed by the chain of anti-American publi- 
cations of the outlawed Communist party led by Rio daily Imprensa Popular as 
"an historic victory of the people.” The Communist daily expressed the 
growing anti-Americanism of various rightist and opposition elements and news- 
papers as well as of fellow-travelling members of Congress. These groups had 
for eight months been denouncing the atomic accords as submission to "Yankee 
interests." Tad Szule in the New York Times termed the event "a serious 
political blow to the United States and its prestige." Szulc said the anti- 
Americanism of Brazilian Communists and ultra-nationalists was indistinguish- 
able. 








Kubitschek's decision to adopt "harmful" nationalism and to establish 
"Atombraés," a government monopoly similar to Petrobras, was assailed by 
influential Correio da Manha of Rio. Kubitschek's decision to ride the 
powerful nationalist current, despite the major Red role in manipulating it, 
followed a strongly nationalistic vote of the National Security Council, 
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dominated by the three military ministers. The government, however, left th: 
door open for further study of Brazil's atomic policies and for negotiation 
of a new contract answering some extremist objections. Furthermore, Brazil 
did not reject the American offer of a $350,000 atomic research reactor for 
the University of Sao Paulo, and of an industrial power reactor. 


Gen. Juarez Tavora, a 1955 presidential candidate after serving as 
President Joao Café Filho's close advisor on atomic matters, vainly testified 
before the anti-U.S. congressional probe headed by Deputy Renato Archer. 
Tavora refuted extremist allegations that he had "sold out" to U.S. atomic 
pressure, and asserted that Café Filho continued atomic policies set by 
Vargas. Diario Carioca blamed the campaign against Tavora on Archer's mining 
group and other businessmen with millions banked unpatriotically in New York, 
and urged Kubitschek to beware. Tavora and the vociferous Archer accused 
each other of ties with Brazilian atomic mining interests. Correio da Manha 
repeatedly charged Archer with acting from self-interest because he is 
managing director of an atomic mining company affected by the pact. The big 
daily accused Archer of unconstitutionally continuing to head his enterprise 
while in Congress, and of using secret, Communist-stolen documents dealing 
with U.S.-Brazilian atomic cooperation. Tavora denied any U.S. pressure for 
radioactive mineral exports or in the replacement of Adm. Alvaro Alberto as 
director of the National Research Council. Finally, in protest, Tavora 
requested retirement from the Army in a letter to his foe War Minister Gen. 
Teixeira Lott, who declined to disclose its contents. It was said to blast 
Lott for allegedly fomenting the campaign against Tavora. 








Commenting on Gen. Tavora's testimony, O Globo of Rio said Communism, in 
seeking to alienate Brazil and the U.S., ironically was posing as the 
defender of Brazilian sovereignty. O Globo criticized Lott as anti-U.S. and 
hit Kubitschek for failing to maintain Brazil's traditionally pro-American 
foreign policy, necessary for Brazil's economic development. 





Attacks by Imprensa Popular on Tavora are really attacks on the U.S. by 
extremist politicians who are traitors serving Moscow, charged Correio da 
Manha. It termed Deputy Archer one of these traitors. The daily said the 
United States became the world's banker because of its economic vitality. It 
hailed Tavora's denunciation of “demagoguery of Communists and fellow 
travelers" and his charge that Archer “criminally divulged secret atomic 
documents to serve Communist interests." The press noted that Archer in the 
committee room consulted a Communist lawyer, and that Deputy Frota-Moreira 
again showed clear Communist sympathies. Pro-administration Diario Carioca 
said that the entire government, including the National Security Council, was 
riddled with Communist sympathizers and that no secrets were safe. Diario 
Carioca recalled the admission of Luis Carlos Prestes while a senator in 1947 
that in case of war Brazilian Communists would fight for Russia against 
Brazil. Opposition Deputy Raimundo Padilha's release of a secret War Ministry 
list of Reds in the Army despite Gen. Lott's efforts to prevent him was widely 


publicized. 














Allegedly an important factor in Kubitschek's cancellation of the U.S. 
atomic deal was the discovery in northern Minas Gerais by a U.S.-Brazilian 
team of geologists of very promising deposits of rare earth minerals, 
followed by sizable deposits of copper and zinc. Apparently Brazilian mining 
interests persuaded the National Security Council and Kubitschek, anxious to 
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help his home state, that they can make more money by breaking the exclusive 
U.S. atomic contract. 


' 


Many politicians and journalists who believe American "trusts" want to 
control Brazilian resources accuse these companies of "interfering in 
internal Brazilian affairs and buying officials," according to Leslie Warren 
in the Christian Science Monitor. He labelled this fear "psychotic," observ- 
ing that the Portuguese-Brazilian mentality is mercantile rather than 
industrial, and was immature in the atomic debate. Newspapers and Congression- 
al extremists eagerly divulged wild rumors of "sinister" American designs. 
Warren noted that Brazil has for 30 years been debating the extent to which 
foreign capital should participate in Brazil's development. First casualty of 
that debate was Percival Farquhar's Itabira iron ore export project of 1920-42, 
now apparently being revived as Ruhr steel makers exhumed Farquhar's proposal 
to create a model ore port at Aracruz, Espirito Santo. Next came oil, and now 
atomic minerals. Warren credited unscrupulous nationalistic demagoguery with 
choking oil development down to a trickle of only 7,000 barrels a day and 
hamstringing national progress from fear of foreign oil companies. 





With an eye on the Suez Canal crisis, Newsweek reported how little Latin 
American oil surplus there is for Europe and how nationalism prevents Brazil 
from developing its possible 6% of the world's undiscovered oil reserves. 
Newsweek said some Spanish American‘republics are about to follow Venezuela's 
profitable example in oil, while Brazil is suffering crippling oil and dollar 
shortages. 


Various newspapers examined the U.S. Democratic and Republican platforms 
adopted at the conventions, which were attended by Ambassador Amaral-Peixoto. 
Diario de Noticias of Rio asked if either platform is sufficiently strong in 
foreign policy to save Asia, Africa and Latin America from Communism. The 
often anti-American opposition daily nostalgically recalled President Franklin 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The Democratic platform is 
superficial on inter-American relations, but the Republican "Good Neighbor" 
plank is sold out to big business, a revived Monroe Doctrine, and fanatical 
opposition to Communism by every means save the best one, namely helping 
poor countries achieve industrialization and economic independence, declared 
Diario de Noticias. The ultra-nationalistic paper accused the Eisenhower 
administration of serving plutocrats, injuring Point IV, and using price 
pressures on Latin American nations. Rubém Braga, columnist in the same 
paper, following announcement of further U.S. arms aid to Brazil, said Brazil 
should use its limited income constructively. He urged Latin America to ask 
Washington to stop pressing for larger Latin American military forces and 
instead to give economic and social help beneficial to the restless masses. 








Complete U.S. concentration on arms and Communism has been "distasteful" 
to Latin America, causing a loss of interest in the inter-American system, 
according to Robert M. Hallett, Latin American editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor. The 20 republics would much prefer financial and technical 
assistance to cushion "violent changes in their economic and social 
structure" caused by rapid industrialization and urbanization. Brazilian and 
Spanish American concern may cause some "readjustment" in Washington policies, 
felt Hallett. He noted Washington's feeling that in the new inter-American 
committee to meet soon at the Pan American Union, with Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
representing the U.S., Latin Americans "must learn to cooperate economically 
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among themselves" and not look always to Uncle Sam. Kubitschek at month's 
end had failed to name Brazil's representative. 


Brazil's Communists gained ground domestically as Congress delayed tack- 
ling land reform. Widespread Communist activity continued in isolated areas 
of Goias state as Communist-led peasants seized large ranches with dubious 
land titles. O Globo heard a dispossessed rancher charge the state authori- 
ties with doing nothing. Similar Communist agitation led to police action 
in fertile northern Parana. There in Nova Fatima police tried to close a 
Communist-run peasants’ union that was giving trouble to large landowners. 
Some municipal officials and two Communist lawyers from Londrina were active 


in the union. 


In Rio, Col. Luna-Pedrosa of the political police trded to get Justice 
Minister Nereu Ramos to close Imprensa Popular for subversively raising money 
for the illegal Communist party. Official softness was charged when the 
Supreme Court ordered restoration to their Foreign Ministry jobs with back 
pay of five consuls fired in 1953 for Communist activity. 





The Soviet Union sent eight delegates and by far the biggest and best 
exhibit to the XVIII International Geographical Congress in Rio, August 9-18. 
Following it the Russians had more time and money to tour Brazil than the 24 
U.S. geographers, including Professors Joseph E. Williams (Stanford), Preston 
E. James (Syracuse) and Clarence F. Jones (Northwestern). Brazil's National 
Council of Geography and Professor Hilgard O'Reilly Sternberg did a fine job. 
Brazil pleased the visiting foreign geographers by its hospitality, scenery 
and rapid industrial and urban expansion despite rural backwardness and 


legging transportation. British geographer L. Dudley Stamp warned the world 
to treat soil and resources better as population pressures mount. 


Americans returning from Brazil on business continued to report dis- 
tressing anti-Americanism in the Brazilian ruling class, traditionally so 
pro-American. These businessmen also reported disorganization, graft and 
politicking as usual despite Kubitschek's "new broom" promises. The Presi- 
dent, however, in a nationwide broadcast voiced satisfaction with Brazil's 
economic progress and the July loan by the U.S. Export-Import Bank (EXIMBANK) 
of $151 million. He observed that further loans were being studied. Pro- 
administration Didrio Carioca was one of the few Rio dailies to term the July 
equipment loan insufficient and the terms bad. Other papers, including oppo- 
sitionist 0 Estado de Sao Paulo, shared Kubitschek's enthusiasm and even 
accepted approvingly the EXIMBANK's reiterated urging of railroad reorgani- 
zation and curbs on inflation. The bank lent $3.9 million more to the Rio 
Doce Valley Co. to boost iron exports from 2 to 3 million tons a year despite 
the bad condition of the narrow-gauge railroad to Itabira and the cramped, 
shallow port of Vitéria. Since 1951 the state enterprise has exported 
$94 million of ore. 








Government ineptitude, paper pushing, political featherbedding and 
loafing on Rio's matchless beaches were listed by Visao as targets of the 
Commission for Bureaucratic Simplification. Kubitschek named as chairman 
Joao Guilherme Aragao, director of the Administrative Department of Public 
Service (DASP). One argument for creating a new federal capital, Brasflia, 
on the cool Goiaés plateau is the hope that Rio's host of easy-going, beach- 
loving bureaucrats would work harder and more honestly in a new environment. 
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Congree studied bills which would build Brasflia by January 31, 1961, for 
Kubitschek to install his successor there. Kubitschek planned to press con- 
struction of temporary buildings and a 60-room hotel immediately. The govern- 
ment overrode objections that a new capital is unnecessary, unsound and less 
urgent than restoring wornout soil and devastated forests in a 200-mile 

radius of Rio and Sao Paulo. The arguments were analyzed by geographers 


Preston E. James and Speridiao Faissol in the July Geographical Review. 





Congress debated economic and atomic policies and labor legislation for 
neglected rural millions. The latter was termed a "dangerously disruptive 
demagogic maneuver" by landowning politicians who claimed the weak rural 
economy cannot afford good wages and conditions. Part of the demagogy was 
party rivalry for rural votes, and part was Labor Ministry bidding for control 
of rural as well as urban labor. A compromise was offered, namely supervision 
of modest benefits for rural workers under the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Deputy José Joffily became the new majority leader, succeeding occasionally 
anti-U.S. Deputy Vieira de Melo. Following a U.S. tour, he surprisingly 
praised the U.S. Joffily favored some agrarian reforms to keep food supply 
abreast of soaring population. Joffily said his youthful wing of the Social 
Democratic party wanted improved conditions for both city and country labor 
to curb Communism. 


Congress and the press fiercely debated accusations that in 1950 Vice 
President Joao Goulart was Vargas's "errand boy" seeking Peronist political 
contributions disguised as a phony lumber deal. Goulart in a Senate speech 
denied the "slanderous maneuvers of oppositionists fomenting unrest." He 
reportedly began overtures to Adhemar de Barros, exiled in Buenos Aires, for 
an alliance of their parties in next year's mayoralty race in Sao Paulo. 


Kubitschek announced that he and the foreign and military ministers 
were studying Argentina's proposal of an Argentine-Brazilian-Uruguayan pact 
to defend the South Atlantic. Brazil has always received coolly Argentine 
bids for political leadership. Brazilians indicated more enthusiasm for 
tripartite efforts to develop common river basin resources, including power 
and navigation as a Brazilian trade and wheat mission reached Buenos Aires. 
Brazilian foreign policy has long been closely tied to that of the U.S. and 
the Organization of American States, resisting regional blocs. O Estado de 
Sao Paulo quoted Hanson's Latin American Letter on a rumored $400 million 
U.S. loan to Argentina, commenting that if true this would show Washington 
prefers wartime neutralist Argentina to its natural ally Brazil. 








Violent denunciations of Goulart and of Communism in the army and ad- 
ministration, allegedly made to arouse national tension and a climate of 
violence, led the government to prepare a widely-assailed new press law with 
teeth to punish venality and subversion. The controversial move followed 
seizure of the August 24 editions of Tribuna da Imprensa for featuring a 
bitter manifesto, directed especially against Goulart for traitorous Peron- 
ism, by editor Carlos Lacerda from Lisbon. That seizure and the brief 
occupation of the newspaper plant, and a raid on the Rio bureau of O Estado 
de Sao Paulo, were ordered by the Rio police chief, Gen. Augusto Magessi- 
Pereira, without presidential knowledge. Apparently the police chief acted 
to please various army generals furious at Lacerda's perpetual needling of 
Lott and his coterie of political generals. Lacerda was accused of timing 
his manifesto with the second anniversary of the suicide of Vargas. 
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Police action against opposition newspapers seriously embarrassed 
Kubitschek and led to rumors that the police chief would resign. The outcry 
against police censorship saw the entire Brazilian press back Brazilian Pres: 
Association president Herbert Moses's protest to Kubitschek against the 
police and the new press law. The Inter-American Press Association voiced 
apprehension both about police arbitrariness and Lacerda's subversiveness. 
It was feared that Kubitschek and his congressional leaders might seek too 
severe curbs on opposition journalists accused of defamation and inciting 
rebellion. There were rumors of proposed heavy fines and prison sentences 
plus suspension of offending papers for 15 to 90 days. The administration 
said it merely sought to preserve order and morality, imposing responsi- 
bility on sensational or subversive editors. Szule reported in the New York 
Times that Brazilians are "extremely sensitive to any tampering with the 
freedom of the spoken and written word." Congress heard vehement protests 
against the police chief. Szulce said Brazilian journalism is full of 
personal attacks hardly tolerated under U.S. libel laws. 





Almost the only bright spot in Brazilian politics was Visao's cover 
story on the achievements of Governor Janio Quadros in keystone Sao Paulo, 
whose budget may be balanced soon despite the fiscal havoc of Adhemar de 
Barros' regime. Quadros has cut padded payrolls and huge inherited debts 
while managing state finances, taxes and public works efficiently, Visao 
declared. The influential business fortnightly hailed Quadros for attain- 
ing surprising administrative discipline and austerity, crediting his 
Secretary of Finance, Prof. Carvalho-Pinto, with many reforms. Quadros' 
cabinet was termed "Brazil's best organized team" next to the nation's rich 
tax dodgers. The Banco do Estado and Caixa Econ6mica Estadual have been 
restored in efficiency and credit, attracting record deposits. Inflation 
continued to threaten Sao Paulo and the nation, Visao admitted. Sao Paulo 
has boosted its agricultural efficiency and the quality of coffee and 
oranges, of which 800,000 boxes had already been exported in 1956. Sao Paulo 
was called by Visao "today a state cleaned up morally and financially," 
adding with an eye on the 1960 presidential election that Quadros' methods 


are what Brazil needs. 








At month's end, dollars were cheaper but everything else was dearer, 
indicating the "somewhat lopsided state of the Brazilian economy," according 
to Szule in the New York Times. The favorable trade balance was more than 
offset by inflation and budget deficits. High coffee prices and exports 
from January to July explained the higher dollar reserves, along with 
continued severe import curbs. Brazil on June 30 had $160 million to apply 
to servicing the $1,500 million it owed abroad. The cruzeiro at 74 per 
dollar was the strongest in six months. Despite U.S. easing of debt repay- 
ment in lieu of a funding loan, Brazil's debt burden was expected to worsen 
each year, according to Szulc, $111 million being due in 1956, and $293 mil- 
lion in 1960. The EXIMBANK lightened Brazil's burden to bolster importing 
capacity and permit new loans. From January to June oil imports were 
$134 million and wheat imports only $30 million, thanks to the 550,000 tons 
of U.S. surplus wheat sold on easy terms in November 1955. Brazil began 
negotiating for 1,800,000 more tons of U.S. wheat, but feared the terms might 
disturb wheat imports from Uruguay and Argentina, again buying Brazilian 
bananas, oranges and lumber. Brazil seems unable to grow more than 550,000 
of its 2,450,000 ton annual wheat consumption. Szule foresaw inflation 
continuing unchecked, especially following the current round of pay raises to 











































urban functionaries and workers in all categories. In Rio such pay raises 
totalled some 62%, and prices rose 15% from January to August, in which 
period 8,000 million cruzeiros were printed. Szule predicted much more 
eruzeiro printing as most government obligations are due later in the year. 


Tax collections were lagging with evasions greater than ever. 


The EXIMBANK made a $2.4 million equipment loan to the National Freight 
Car Factory in Sao Paulo, which also makes chassis frames and wheels for 
trucks, tractors and autos. 


Kubitschek sent his top economic adviser, Lucas Lopes, to study Spain's 
National Industrial Institute, an auto and truck plant, and navy yards. 


Brazilian meat production rose only 19% in the last 20 years, while 
population soared 57%, according to a report of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America. The Agriculture Ministry promised to import 
$40 million of agricultural machinery by December 31, especially wheat 
combines for Rio Grande do Sul. Private fish companies were allowed to 
import 15 foreign fishing boats and crews as a fishermen's wharf and ice 
plant were promised Santos. 


Sao Paulo's active Deputy Brasilio Machado Neto called congressional 
attention to the somber rural situation and need of more federal aid to lag- 
ging agricultural education. A recent survey by Point IV agricultural 
education adviser George W. Ware showed only some 1200 students in Brazil's 
12 agricultural colleges (only 230 were in the big Rural University outside 
Rio) and 650 in eight veterinary colleges. This contrasted with 20,000 in 
Brazil's 39 law schools and with 6,600 U.S. college degrees in agriculture 
and animal husbandry in 1954. Ware ascribed this to a traditional Ibero- 
American preference for white collar careers and the low prestige of hard, 
isolated rural jobs. More agricultural secondary courses and more patriot- 
ism and practicality were urged by Machado, Visao reported. That alert 
magazine discussed the lack of Brazilian oil field and geological personnel 
as U.S. adviser to Petrobras Walter Link hired more U.S. geophysical and 
drilling men for Amaz6nia. Only 71 new mines opened in 1955, geologists 
being so few. The Rockefeller Foundation gave $356,000 for training 
doctors, and renewed its aid to the Rural University of Minas Gerais of 300 
students. Point IV sent dozens of Brazilian technicians to visit U.S. 
centers. 





THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Marvin Harris. TOWN AND COUNTRY IN BRAZIL. New York. Columbia University 
Press. 1956. Pp. 302. $4.50. 


Marvin Harris is an assistant professor of anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His research was sponsored by Professor Charles Wagley, Director of 
the Columbia University--Bahia State Community Study Project. Professor 
Harris received an Area Research Training Fellowship from the Social Science 
Research Council to make a community study of Minas Velhas in the interior of 
Bahia. His book is one of the best studies of its kind on Latin America; it 
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rises well above the cataloguing of the insignificant which is the essence of 
sO many community studies. The titles cf the chapters give some idea of the 


scope of the work: "Setting," "Economics," "Class and Race," "The Family 
and the Individual," “Government and Politics," “Religion,” "Folk Beliefs," 
and "Conclusions." Chapter 5 is of especial interest to readers of the 


Hispanic American Report. Harris' book is one of the few studies which 
dovetails local politics with the national picture, and brings together the 
interests of the political scientist and the sociologist. There has been a 
move to establish a division of labor by which anthropologists would study 
the oddities of primitive, preferably Indian, communities, while sociologists 
would concern themselves with less primitive communities and with the 
national scene Works such as that of Professor Harris, an anthropologist, 
show that such a neat division between departments is impossible. 





Joan Corominas. DICCIONARIO CRITICO ETIMOLOGICO DE LA LENGUA CASTELLANA. 
Volume III. L--RE. Berne, Switzerland. Franke. 1954. Pp. 1117. 


The appearance of the third of the four volumes of this monumental work 
marks another triumph of scholarship of a high order. In an age when 
sitzfleiss is regarded as sufficient proof that professors are inferior to 
men of action, there are many things which cannot be achieved without an 
abundance of that quality. The size of this dictionary is in part to be 
explained by the nature of the entries, which are not mere lists of etymons 
but substantial articles which can be read with pleasure. "Lonja" takes 
over five colums, "mazorca" four, "peluca" three, to mention only three 
words of confused origin. This is undoubtedly the most important work to 
appear in many years in the field of Spanish philology, and no university 
library should be without it. 





C. Harvey Gardiner. NAVAL POWER IN THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Austin. Uni- 
versity of Texas. 1956. Pp. 253. $4.95. 


The green sea seems to have more of a fascination than distant fields 
for Midwesterners; at least the Mid-Continent has provided us with some of 
the most enthusiastic authorities on matters maritime. Professor C. Harvey 
Gardiner was born in Kentucky and is now an associate professor of history 
at Washington University, St. Louis. Service in the U.S. Navy from 1942 to 
1946 gave him lonely hours in which to meditate on the importance of naval 
power in the conquest of Mexico. The story as told by Mr. Gardiner harks 
back to Prescott, and the foreword opens with a tribute to the master: "The 
literary grace of the masterful William Hickling Prescott has transported 
millions through a memorable moment in sixteenth-century life." There are 
frequent complaints that historians do not know how to write, but Gardiner 
shows clearly that the humanistic skill of Prescott made a lasting 
impression on him. Narrative interest is combined with sound scholarship 
in a book the material appearance of which does credit to the University of 


Texas Press. 


J. Mayone Stycos. FAMILY AND FERTILITY IN PUERTO RICO. Columbia University 
Press. 1955. Pp. 332. $6. 


This significant work bears the subtitle "A Study of the Lower Income 
Group." The author is Associate Professor of Sociology at St. Lawrence 
University and Co-director of the Family Life Project of the Social Science 
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Research Center, University of Puerto Rico. Latin America is best known 
through the glamorous prism of poetry, oratory and fiction. The clear glass 
of sociology provides a better view, provided one can polish the glass as 
well as Mr. Stycos does. This reviewer has protested against the multipli- 
cation of insignificant and unintelligent community studies, which do little 
to illuminate the Latin American picture, but sociological studies such as 
Stycos’ go right to the heart of significant issues. The problem of over- 
population in areas such as Puerto Rico is one which it is criminal to hide, 
nd it is no solution to dump the excess on the mainland. A few sentences 
from Stycos' "Summary and Recommendations” give a clue to the theme of the 
pook: "In traditionally rooted societies, a large number of beliefs, atti- 
tudes and patterns of social behavior within the family foster high rates of 
reproduction.... This is nowhere clearer than in Puerto Rico, where 
excessive population growth imperils the whole society. While modern methods 
of birth control are freely available to all, and while drives toward 
reproduction have already been substantially weakened by social change, the 
birth rate remains largely unchanged." 


CUADERNOS DEL CONGRESO POR LA LIBERTAD DE LA CULTURA. 19. Numero Extra- 
ordinario. CULTURA LATINOAMERICANA. Paris, France. July--August, 1956. 
Pp. 260. 


In 1950 an international organjzation known in Spanish as El Congreso 
por la Libertad de la Cultura was founded with headquarters at 23, Rue de la 
Pépiniere, Paris VIIIe, France. In view of the lack of intellectual freedom 
which seems to be the end-product of traditional Hispanic civilization, the 
Spanish-speaking group, which publishes the excellent magazine Cuadernos, has 
shown a vitality born of something like despair. There is something pathetic 
in the articles of able men like Salvador de Madariaga, one of the “presi- 
dentes de honor,” who has been saved by England from the fate of so many 
liberal Spaniards, and who in a paradoxical way proclaims a desperate hope 
for the Hispanic tradition. The foreword to this special number is written 
by another victim of the Hispanic tradition, namely Eduardo Santos. While 
his bitterness is directed in the first place against the outside world 
which pays little attention to Latin America, he is moved most deeply by the 
tragic spectacle of his own country Colombia and its neighbors. We must 
overlook some of the rather wild claims made for Latin American culture in 
this volume, and respect the dedication to human freedom of the group of 
distinguished contributors, many of whom have suffered exile and other 
hardships. 


Federico de Onis. ESPANA EN AMERICA. San Juan. Universidad de Puerto Rico. 
1955. Pp. 853. 


The subtitle of this volume reads: "Estudios, ensayos y discursos sobre 
temas espanoles e hispanoamericanos," and it is indeed a collection of 
speeches and essays heterogeneous in character but all relating to the theme 
"Espana en América." They were written in the course of the 38 years 
Professor Onis spent at Columbia University, and were gathered into this 
Festschrift on the occasion of his retirement from Columbia in 1954. The 





publication was sponsored by the University of Puerto Rico, to which Pro- 
fessor Onis moved in the same year and whose press has been very active in 
the Hispanic field. Onfs is a liberal, a pupil of Unamuno (on whom he 
delivered in 1931 an excellent series of lectures at Oxford University, which 
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this reviewer followed) and yet it fell to him to assume the role which the 
traditionalists reserve for themselves, namely the defense of the Spanish 
tradition in America. The volume suffers from the fact that it represents 

de Onis in this public role, and does not reveal the more critical and 
reflective scholar speaking his mind with complete freedom. There is there- 
fore a tendency to inflate secondary values in terms of what might be called 
public relations. Admittedly no book can get across the quality of a great 
teacher, or make the reader feel the significance of the labor of the man who 
in 1920 founded in New York the Instituto de las Espanas. 


Donald E. Worcester and Wendell G. Schaeffer. THE GROWTH AND CULTURE OF 
LATIN AMERICA. New York. Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 963. $8.50. 


This work by the head of the history department at the University of 
Florida and a former assistant professor at the same institution attempts to 
meet the criticism that most histories of Latin America are, as far as the 
modern period is concerned, a heterogeneous collection of the histories of 
the 20 different republics. The grand sweep of Latin American history, with 
a deliberate playing down of the detailed developments in each country, is 
here followed under seven headings: "Genesis of Empire," "Consolidation of 
Empire,” "Maturity of Empire," "The Revolutionary Era," "The Struggle for 
Political Stability," "The Few and the Many," and "The Contest for Hegemony 
and the Rise of Indigenous Nationalism." The authors assert not without 
reason that too much attention has been paid to the blood and thunder of the 
conquest and the wars of independence, and not enough to the steady internal 
developments in the less spectacular periods. The assessment of the situ- 
ation in contemporary Latin America is reasonable and candid, although, 
while this section is apparently based at least in part on the Hispanic 
American Report, it does not tell the student how he may keep up with con- 
tinuing developments. This book is intended as an elementary text, and as 
such it performs a valuable service. 





Alfred P. Jankus and Neil M. Malloy. VENEZUELA, LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. New 
York. Pageant Press. 1956. Pp. 259. $5. 


Latin Americans frequently charge that the aim of Americans in their 
countries is to make as much money as they can, and to support dictators 
with whom they can make deals in pursuit of this sordid aim, regardless of 
the wishes of the population who are only pawns in this game. This is the 
source of much of the anti-Americanism prevalent in the southern republics, 
and this book may add a little fuel to the fire. The title clearly indi- 
cates that it is really a vade-mecum for Americans heading for the Venezuelan 
El Dorado. The book opens with a candid, indeed rather cynical account of 
Venezuelan history which ends with a declaration of know-nothingness 
concerning the current situation: "We never were personally interested in 
Venezuelan politics and don't intend to be.... Don't meddle in politics; 
better yet, don't even discuss it. What we can see is that progress made in 
Venezuela since President Marcos Pérez Jiménez came into power has been 
absolutely astounding." The rest of the book is devoted to interesting 
advice for those whose one concern is the economic opportunity Venezuela 
offers. Even those who may find this singleness of purpose unedifying or who 
are irritated by the undistinguished style of this chatty book will admit 
that the information given is useful, even though much of it is bound to go 


4 


out of date fairly quickly. Misprints such as “Cristébol Colén" do not 


reduce the irritation, although this book was clearly not written for pedants. 
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Omer Englebert. THE LAST OF THE CONQUISTADORES. JUNIPERO SERRA. New York. 
Harcourt Brace. 1956. Pp. 368. $6. 


Be it said from the start that this translation of a biography written 
by a French Franciscan now living in Southern California is attractively 
presented and that the story is told in an interesting way. The interpre- 
tation of American history given here is, however, ill-digested and one- 
sided. This reviewer must once more express his distaste at seeing 
publications of a major U.S. editorial concern appear with ecclesiastical 
censorship, especially when that censorship is issued in of all places 
Tijuana, Lower California. Junipero Serra would have been an admirable 
character in the 13th or even the 16th century, but the description of him in 
the University of Palma winning dazzling victories with the arms of Duns 
Scotus over the Thomistic arguments of the Dominicans reveals the essential 
weakness of 18th century Spain and indeed of the whole Hispanic World of 
today; it has by and large failed to digest the serious thought of the modern 
world which censorship kept from them for so long and is still keeping from 
them where, as in Spain, the old order still survives. Bacon, Descartes and 
Locke meant nothing to Serra; if he heard of them, he would have denounced 
them as infidels. He had apparently not even heard of Feijéo. Englebert 
paints a glowing picture of the communal utopia created in California by 
Serra, and explains that he uses the word "communal" rather than "communist" 
because the latter word has atheistic connotations. He compares this regime 
with the Jesuit reductions in Paraguay, adding that Voltaire's description of 
the latter is "exaggerated and unfair." He does not explain that in terms of 
the modern liberal state, the Jesuits were chasing down the wrong alley. He 
blames Gémez Farias for destroying Serra's utopia, and, in a complete non- 
sequitur, speaks of modern California, which is essentially a capitalistic 
society, as though it were the direct heir of Serra's "communal" ideas. This 
is simply pleasant flattery, and, when Englebert expresses satisfaction at 
the erection of a statue to a Catholic hero in the capital of a predominantly 
Protestant country, we can only wish in fairness that a statue to a Protes- 
tant hero were erected in Spain or Colombia--or better still that works in the 
great liberal tradition were allowed to circulate there. Despite all the 
caveats regarding Englebert's interpretations of history, this reviewer must 
reaffirm his respect for Serra's sancta simplicitas and his dislike for many 
of the aspects of modern society. 


Tom B. Jones, Elizabeth Anne Warburton, Anne Kingsley. A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
SOUTH AMERICAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. ARTICLES IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY PERIODICALS. 
Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. 146. $5.50. 


Anyone who has tried his hand at bibliography will respect the vast 
amount of labor which was necessary to produce this slim volume. The authors 
searched 229 19th-century journals for articles on South American economic 
affairs, although in some cases their search was not complete because 
unbroken files were not available. Moreover, the compilers list, without 
analyzing them, 62 other periodicals known to contain pertinent material. 
The entries concerning the articles are arranged under eleven geographical 
headings, one section devoted to South America in general and then one each 
on each of the ten republics of South America. Under each of the major 
headings are nine sub-headings: agriculture (and grazing), commerce, com- 
munications, finance, immigration, industry, labor, mining and transpor- 
tation. More than 6,200 articles were unearthed by the compilers. 
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Paul Quattlebaum. THE LAND CALLED CHICORA. Gainesville. University of 
Florida Press. 1956. Pp. 153. $3.75. 


This scholarly monograph by a retired utility executive who served as 
state senator in South Carolina describes the struggles between the Spanish 
and the French for an area known as Chicora and corresponding to the Santee 
River area of South Carolina. The story begins with the expedition of 
Vazquez de Ayllén in 1526. The area was finally occupied by the English. 
This work adds an interesting item to our knowledge of the Spanish border- 


lands. 


Karl Ruppert, J. Eric S. Thompson, Tatiana Proskouriakoff. BONAMPAK, CHIAPAS, 
MEXICO. Publication 602. Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1955. Pp. 71, 
29 figures, 4 in full color. $3 paper, $3.75 cloth. 


This is another significant publication by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, which is apparently winding up its activities in the pre- 
Colombian field. Bonampak, in the state of Chiapas, lies a short distance 
west of the Usumacinta River, which here forms the modern boundary between 
Guatemala and Mexico. It has become famous for the magnificent mural paint- 
ings, the work of Maya Indians probably in the eighth century A.D. This 
monograph reports in detail on the site and describes the paintings, copies 
of which are reproduced in full color, as reconstructed by the Guatemalan 
artist Antonio Tejeda F. The expedition which studied the ruins and prepared 
this valuable monograph was sponsored by the Carnegie Institution and the 


United Fruit Company. 


Marathon Montrose Ramsey. A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN SPANISH. Revised by Robert K. 
Spaulding. New York. Holt. 1956. Pp. xix, 692, xvii. 


Professor Ramsey's father was a scholar who educated his son at home, and 
presumably gave him the rather unusual name of Marathon in premonition of the 
long road he was to follow through the valleys and peaks of the Spanish 
language, "as now written and spoken in Castile and the Spanish American Repub- 
lies," to quote the subtitle. The first edition of this basic work appeared 
in 1894. Professor Spaulding has done’an excellent job of polishing and 
smoothing, but the work is still essentially that of Ramsey. Since Professor 
Spaulding is at Berkeley, it is somewhat less than goodneighborly to describe 
Ramsey on the title page as "former Professor of Romance Languages in Colum- 
bian University (the George Washington University) ," since Ramsey left that 
institution to come to Stanford University, where he was at the time of his 
retirement. Be that as it may, it is excellent in these days of moronic 
language textbooks to return to this monument of scholarship produced by an 
age which did not believe in spoonfeeding the masses and “streamlining” all 
the complications out of complicated subjects. 


CORRECTION: The HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE 
MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES will be sold 
only in a cloth edition ($10.00). 

(See back outside cover) 





